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THE INFLUENCE OF DARWIN ON 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY 


Joseru L. BLau 
Department of Philosophy 
Columbia University 


I 


wr Charles Jared Ingersoll, a leading light of his age, 
addressed the American Philosophical Society, in 1823, on 
“The Influence of America on the Mind,” his major theme was 
that the distinctive elements of American culture were political, 
scientific, and technological. Other elements of culture—literary, 
religious, philosophical, legal or economic—were secondary deriva- 
tives of the elements he stressed as central to American life. A 
similar portrait has often been presented by less sympathetic 
critics, both American and foreign, in terms of the prevailing ma- 
terialism of American culture. Reluctantly though it may be ad- 
mitted, there can be no doubt of the correctness of the diagnosis. 
At least until the beginning of the twentieth century, the people of 
the United States have been more deeply and warmly interested in 
the progress of science than members of any other nation. More- 
over, Americans have attempted to explore and utilize, as rapidly 
as possible, the technological consequences of scientific progress. 

The concern of Americans with science was reflected in the 
earliest years of national history by the extent to which scien- 
tists were regarded as national heroes and by the rapidity with 
which courses in scientific subjects were introduced in the cur- 
ricula of American colleges and secondary schools, and in time, 
even into the primary grades. In the early years of the eighteenth 
century, Harvard, Yale, William and Mary, and, as they were 
founded, our other colleges began the study of “natural philos- 
ophy,” as science was then called. These colleges provided museums 
of specimens in geology, botany and chemistry, bought, or induced 
patrons to buy, microscopes, telescopes and orreries, and, in gen- 
eral, moved rapidly toward the development of a well-stocked 
science curriculum, In the nineteenth century, even relatively small 
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colleges managed to afford the luxury of an astronomical observ- 
atory. Of course there was opposition from teachers of classical 
languages and from conservative clergymen who wished no science 
more recent than that of the Book of Genesis to be taught. But by 
and large, and in the teeth of the opposition, the interest in science 
flourished, the concern with science and technology grew among 
the American people, and the place of science in American educa- 
tion was enlarged in response to popular demand. 


Despite this proved receptiveness to science and to scientific 
novelties, the publication in 1859 of Charles Darwin’s Origin of 
Species, followed in 1871 by The Descent of Man, evoked a great 
deal of controversy in American intellectual circles. Such a con- 
troversy is especially remarkable because evolutionary ideas had 
been current coin in the American mind for about a century before 
Darwin’s publications. The biological theories of the Frenchmen 
Buffon and Lamarck were known in America and found such sup- 
porters as Samuel Stanhope Smith, a president of Princeton Uni- 
versity, and Benjamin Rush. Buffon had asserted that because the 
New World environment was unfavorable to the development of 
animals, corresponding species grew to a larger size in the healthier 
climate of the Old World; this assertion so aggrieved Thomas 
Jefferson that he engaged men to hunt bison to send to Buffon as 
visible proof that the American climate did not have the dwarfing 
influence Buffon had described. Other pre-Darwinian evolutionary 
theories were learned in the context of the new sciences of palaeon- 
tology and geology. Palaeontology was almost an intellectual fad 
in the late eighteenth century, and popular interest in geology was 
high in the United States in the early nineteenth century. Yet 
none of the suggestions of any of these evolutionary sciences 
aroused an intellectual controversy comparable to that caused by 
the Darwinian theory. 


Unlike the situation in England, in the United States Darwin’s 
earlier work presenting his general theory of animal evolution was 
not absorbed by the minds of men before the publication of The 
Descent of Man, which extended his hypothesis to human evolution. 
That this was so was a result of a historical accident, Reviews of 
The Origin of Species were published in 1859 and 1860; Asa 
Gray of Harvard, one of America’s most distinguished scientists, 
had accepted Darwin’s theory with some reservations in 1860. If 
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DARWINISM AND PHILOSOPHY 143 
the Civil War had not intervened, a period of four years during 
which everyone’s attencion was focused on the military and pro- 
duction fronts, the Darwinian theory might have slipped gently 
into the American mind, so receptive to scientific innovations, 
without causing more than a mild ripple of protest. This did not 
happen because, by the time Darwin came to be studied again, The 
Descent of Man had been added, as fuel for the fires of contro- 
versy. Scientists who accepted the principle of development differed 
with each other on the acceptance of its Darwinian form. Dogmatic 
Christian theologians accepted or rejected Darwinism not on its 
merits but on the degree to which they could absorb it into their 
religious systems. More philosophic minds among the theologians 
tended to accept Darwinism if they were in or close to the Calvin- 
istic tradition, whereas Unitarians accepted Herbert Spencer’s 
more optimistic statement of the evolutionary theme. 

An era of bad feeling and name-calling began, involving people 
in every intellectual occupation. The controversies cannot be said 
to have ended before 1925, the year of the celebrated Scopes 
“Monkey Trial” in Tennessee. In many communities, especially 
but not exclusively in the South, academic freedom was forced to 
yield to Fundamentalism. James Woodrow, professor of natural 
science in the Theological Seminary at Columbia, South Carolina, 
Woodrow Wilson’s uncle on his mother’s side, lost his position be- 
cause of an address that he delivered before the alumni association 
of the Seminary, in the course of which he announced his accept- 
ance of the Darwinian theory. Others shared his unfortunate ex- 
perience; it was an age in which the heresy trials of the Middle 
Ages were duplicated in America. At the same time, colleges all 
over the country found it expedient to create professorships of 
the “harmony” of religion and science, which were filled either by 
scientists whose religious background was impeccable or by min- 
isters whose hobby was science. 


What was there in the Darwinian theory that occasioned this 
tremendous outburst of partisanship? Why were men and institu- 
tions that had been unconcerned about previous expressions of the 
development hypothesis—such as Lamarck’s theory of mutation 
by inheritance of acquired characteristics—suddenly whipped into 
a frenzy of agitated controversy by the theories of Darwin and 
his co-workers? The primary reason was that the researches of 
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Darwin established organic evolution on a firm biological base and 
thus came directly into conflict with the doctrine of special cre- 
ation expressed in the first chapters of the book of Genesis. Fur- 
ther, Darwin’s hypothesis, by setting forth an explanation for the 
differentiation of species in terms of natural law, tended to mini- 
mize the scope for miraculous Divine intervention in the governing 
of the world. Thus Darwin’s theory reduced the omnipotent, 
omniscient, omnipresent personal God of the theological tradition 
to a remote First Cause, who set the universe in motion and then 
left it severely alone, in the grip of a multitude of secondary causes. 
This was interpreted as atheism. “An absent God,” said Professor 
Charles Hodge of Princeton Theological Seminary, “who does 
nothing is, to us, no God.” Next, Darwinism seemed to discredit 
the popular argument from design and purpose in the universe 
which had done so much to bolster up faith in God in an age of 
mechanical science. Finally, Darwinism, by putting a firm founda- 
tion under the evolutionary argument, cast serious doubts on the 
Scriptural accounts of creation and of miracles, on Biblical chron- 
ology, and on the position of man in the world, All in all,.the Dar- 
winian theory of evolution placed Christian theology in the least 
enviable position it had been in since the time of the propagation 
of the Copernican theory. Small wonder that the reaction was 
hysterical. 


It goes without saying that the philosophers of America re- 
sponded in a less violent manner than others, for judicious and 
temperate controversy has ever been the hallmark of philosophy. 
Quieter and more restrained they were; yet, in the first group of 
philosophers to become familiar with the evolutionary hypothesis 
there were three clearly differentiated modes of response. Some 
philosophers, of whom President Noah Porter of Yale may be 
taken as an example, rejected Darwinism; others, for whom Presi- 
dent James McCosh of Princeton may serve as a representative, 
accepted the general principle of evolution but asked for more 
clarification of the details of the method by which evolution had 
taken place; finally, some philosophers gladly accepted evolution 
without any questions or reservations. For this group, John Fiske 
of Harvard may serve as the best example, although it should be 
noted that his enthusiasm was for Herbert Spencer’s version of 
evolutionism rather than for Darwin’s. The way of immediate 
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philosophic response may have depended as much on the previous 
religious commitments of the philosophers as upon their philo- 
sophic views; both Porter and McCosh were ordained ministers 
as well as professional teachers of philosophy, whereas Fiske had 
no such theological background. 


II 


More important for our understanding of the influence of Dar- 
win on American philosophy than this report of the immediate im- 
pact is the attempt to specify the long-range effects that are still 
evident in the way in which American philosophers are carrying 
on the enterprise of philosophy. Perhaps the simplest way of intro- 
ducing this theme is to note that philosophers through the ages 
have been concerned with three chief groups of problems, problems 
of being, problems of knowing, and problems of doing. In each 
of these major ranges of philosophic interest, the Darwinian theory 
had an influence in altering the pattern of philosophic thought. 
Its chief influence, however, is to be found in that part of philos- 
ophy that has traditionally been called Metaphysics—the theory 
of being. 

From earliest times, speculative thinkers had attempted to 
formulate a complete and structured account of the universe in 
which men live, to describe its essential and permanent character. 
These philosophers have, however, been both impressed and op- 
pressed by the fact that, as they and their fellow human beings 
experienced the universe, it was perpetually changing. As Hera- 
clitus pointed out more than 2500 years ago, no man can step into 
the same river twice, because the river is changing as it flows. 
Others added that man himself had changed in the momentary in- 
terval between steps. Everything in our experience is flux; but if 
this is so, how can we use the elements of experience to construct a 
blueprint of the universe, the same yesterday, today, and forever? 
Some philosophers have found an answer to this dilemma by 
turning away from experience, describing it as “shadow” or “ap- 
pearance,” and describing a realm of pure, permanent and un- 
changing reality, rationally elaborated after the manner of the 
mathematician from a set of postulated premises. Others have 
resolutely and learnedly argued from the fact of change to the im- 
possibility of human knowledge and have ended either in skepti- 
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cism or in a dependence upon revelation, From the time of the 
early Greek philosophers to the mid-nineteenth century, no philos- 
opher had any hesitation about proclaiming the changing inferior 
to the permanent, Becoming inferior to Being. 


With the publication of Darwin’s works, stating the evolutionary 
hypothesis according to which every organic creature is in a state 
of perpetual becoming, of perpetual change, the atmosphere in 
which metaphysicians discussed the philosophic question of the 
relative status of being and becoming was considerably altered. 
It could no longer be assumed that the permanent was superior 
to the changing ; indeed, there was considerable warrant for arguing 
that since the changing was in the process of changing toward 
some state better adapted for life in the universe, change was, in 
fact, superior to permanence. Even if this extreme statement were 
not granted, biological evolutionism demanded an orientation to- 
ward the study of change, growth, process and function, and 
away from permanence, static reality, and structure. The dimension 
of time takes on a new relevance in recent and contemporary 
metaphysics, for time is the dimension in which evolutionary 
change occurs. 

Many recent philosophers have been deeply affected by this 
revised orientation. In some respects the most profound attempt 
by an American to grapple with the metaphysical implications of 
change has been that of George Herbert Mead. Though much of 
Mead’s early work, in social psychology, was evidently influenced 
by Darwin, only toward the end of his life did this philosopher 
begin to develop his metaphysical view, involving a revised theory 
of time, a theory about the implications of Einstein’s relativity 
theory for social thought, and a synthesis of post-Darwinian and 
post-Einsteinian ideas in which sociality appears as a trait of 
emergent evolution. The theory of time depends on the view that 
anything real must be so in a present or in relation to a present. In 
reference to any present, we may legitimately ask what the status 
of its past is. Not an antecedent present merely, not a present that 
has gone by, because, as Mead said, “A string of presents con- 
ceivably existing as presents would not constitute a past.” A past 
is, rather, that causal factor that makes possible the existence of a 
present in just the form that it has; its past conditions any par- 
ticular present by defining and prescribing for it the relations that 
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must be carried on. Each present is continuous with its own past; 
but this is not the whole story, for each present is in some ways 
also discontinuous with its own past. In each present there is the 
emergence of something new and different ; something is there that 
is not determined by its past. To use technical language, Mead 
suggested that in the transition from a past to its corresponding 
present, both determinism and emergent evolution are discover- 
able. How did he reconcile the simultaneous co-presence of these 
two factors? 

Before the novelty has emerged, he said, and at the moment of 
its emergence, it does not follow from the past; it is discontinuous. 
No analysis of the past, however complete, could predict the 
novelty. After the novelty has occurred, however, we try to re- 
construct experience in terms of the novelty. We conceive of a past 
from which the novel element does follow, and thus we seek to 
eliminate its apparent discontinuity. But this position implies that 
the past is never complete. As each new present emerges, it de- 
mands the construction of a new past. Each present is the center 
of a temporal standpoint, or perspective, around which a set of 
relations to past events is organized. Thus it is not only the present, 
but the past as well, that is constantly changing. I shall not pursue 
Mead’s metaphysical position any farther; it is abstruse and diffi- 
cult, but very rewarding to study with care. Here, however, what 
I am concerned to point out is that no such metaphysical position 
would have been thinkable if the way in which people looked at 
change had not itself changed. 


Some of you, more familiar with the history of philosophy than 
most people today are, may say, “Yes, but Mead was a naturalist 
and a pragmatist, and we would expect a man of this persuasion 
to show this much influence frorn scientific theorizing; can you 
show us an idealist in philosophy whose thought is correspondingly 
marked?” Admittedly, this is more difficult, yet it is not impossible. 
James Edwin Creighton, Sage Professor of Philosophy at Cornell 
University, was such a one. An outspoken advocate of Speculative 
Idealism and a forthright opponent of pragmatism, he neverthe- 
less asserted that there is a dead as well as a living past and that 
only in terms of present problems is it possible to distinguish what 
is living in the past. The language is different, but here Creighton 
is vividly illustrating Mead’s idea; in terms of each present we 
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reconstruct the past so that it is not the same as it was before this 
particular present. For Creighton, as much as for Mead, change 
and not permanence was the pattern of reality. 


Perhaps the most remarkable statement indicative of this shift is 
to be found in the philosophy of John Dewey. Dewey was so sat- 
urated with the dynamic and functional point of view developed 
in philosophy in the light of Darwinian ideas of evolution that he 
went so far as to formulate a definition of permanence in terms of 
change. In Experience and Nature, in which Dewey set forth the 
most systematic statement of his metaphysical position, he as- 
serted that “The rate of change of some things is so slow, or is so 
rhythmic, that these changes have all the advantages of stability in 
dealing with more transitory and irregular happenings. . . To 
designate the slower and regular rhythmic event: structure, and 
more rapid and irregular ones process, is sound practical sense.” 
That is to say, what we call structure is slow and rhythmic process. 
But this is to take one’s stand with Heraclitus of old, to describe 
life as an endless process of Becoming, where what emerges out 
of change is not fixity, but rather the conditions making for the 
possibility of further change. There is no Being, no anterior and 
persistent structure of reality, to serve as the criterion of meaning 
and truth, This does not necessarily imply that there is no standard 
of meaning and truth. It means, rather, that our standard, the ideal 
toward which we aspire, is ahead of us; it is prospective, not retro- 
spective. Our standards, like our experience, are ever in process, 
growing and changing. Meaning and truth refer always to some- 
thing that is yet to be, rather than to something that has been. 
Prediction is the essence of meaning, and verification is the essence 
of truth. “Reality” is not the structure of the universe, but the 
verified realization of what has been predicted. 


These few samples may serve at least as an introduction to the 
important changes in metaphysical outlook that followed on the 
promulgation of Darwin’s theory. If we wish to look at some of 
the other effects of the coming of evolutionism, we must turn now 
to a different range of philosophic problems, those connected with 
knowledge. Here the most important change that occurred was 
that the human organism itself, and more particularly the human 
mind, the chief instrument by which men acquire and store up 
knowledge, came to be regarded as an evolutionary achievement. 
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Earlier philosophy had, in one way or another, regarded mind as 
something given. Theologically motivated philosophies considered 
mind as something given by God, that aspect of humanity that 
marked the difference between men and animals. Philosophies that 
were not motivated by theological considerations thought of mind 
as part of man’s original equipment but did not enter into the 
question of how man came to have this original equipment. Mind 
was regarded as something altogether of a different sort from body, 
from matter. The universe was cut in two. One part of it was 
material, and the other part was mental. A division of this sort 
created a basic problem of knowledge, for it demanded that one 
understand how that which was mental could, as it were, engulf or 
absorb that which was not mental. 


Evolutionary theory provided a ready solution by what amounted 
to a denial of the basic distinction between mind and matter. Every 
evolutionary survival was to be understood as the preservation of 
a variation favorable to the adaptation of a species to its environ- 
ment. Specialized organs and modifications of these organs had 
been evolved by every species that had survived. Mind was the 
specialized organ that the human species had evolved. Mind had 
characteristics that distinguished it from the organs of adaptation 
and survival that had been developed by other species. Perhaps 
the most interesting of these was thought to be that mind alone 
enabled its possessor to adapt the environment to his needs rather 
than to adapt himself to environmental conditions. A non-minded 
creature, exposed to great extremes of temperature, could, pre- 
sumably after many centuries of evolutionary natural selection, 
develop a heavy coat of fur to warm him in winter cold and a pat- 
tern of annual molting, leading to the shedding of most of the 
coat in spring, when the warm season began. The animal’s bio- 
logical processes had to adapt themselves to nature. Man, however, 
developed mind instead of fur; mind enabled him to utilize the 
materials of whatever environment he happened to be in to shelter 
himself against cold. Thus a species of bear, for example, that had 
adapted itself to life under Arctic conditions could not transfer to 
a tropical climate, but man could range freely, living under any 
climatic conditions, not by the long evolutionary process of chang- 
ing himself to suit the environment but by the much more rapid 
process of changing the environment to suit himself. 
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Instead of being something unique and outside of the natural 
order, mind for philosophers and psychologists influenced by the 
Darwinian theory was regarded as an organ of adaptation, naturally 
developed according to principles of natural selection, and there- 
fore as something within the natural order. Very soon after the 
Darwinian theory became an object of study and concern to Amer- 
ican thinkers, Chauncey Wright published a major article on “The 
Evolution of Self-Consciousness,” in which he asserted the natural 
basis of mind, found analogies between human mind and some 
types of animal behavior, and moved in the direction of a theory 
that made mind adjectival rather than substantive; that is to say, 
a theory that substituted the novel idea that one human way of 
behaving was the mental way for the traditional idea that men 
were endowed with a mind. William James, who was a friend of 
Chauncey Wright, and who achieved distinction as a psychologist 
before he became well known as a philosopher, devoted a con- 
siderable part of his influential two-volume work, Principles of 
Psychology, to arguing that mind was not a substance; later, he 
developed the philosophical implications of this psychological doc- 
trine in a series of essays in which he denied the independent, 
substantial existence of consciousness. C. A. Strong, also a scholar 
of reputation in both psychology and philosophy, argued in his 
book called Why the Mind Has a Body for a Darwinian theory of 
the origin of mind as an effective agent in adaptation; he recog- 
nized, however, that physical science, which in his day denied the 
causal efficacy of mind, and biological science pointed in different 
directions. In his own book, he never resolved the dilemma. But 
when he discussed the testimony of biology, he was emphatic: 


The conviction that consciousness must have something 
to do becomes more than ever urgent when we consider 
it in connection with the process of evolution. On Dar- 
winian principles, no organ or function is ever evolved 
except because of its utility. Natural selection produces 
no organs gratis; they must pay their way by ministering 
to the body’s survival. Now, consciousness is a thing 
evolved; indeed, on no other function does nature seem 
to have lavished such tender care. The conclusion is in- 
evitable that consciousness must be of use... . 


In such a passage as this we stand on the verge of a utilitarian, 
pragmatic, instrumentalist theory of knowledge. 
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Human thought and human intelligence do not merely find out, 
with more or less success, what is already there. Thought is more 
than explication; it is a form of creation. When, in any doubtful 
situation, intelligence is called into play, its function is to create 
of the elements present in the situation a hypothetical resolution 
of the doubt, a prediction that can be verified in subsequent ex- 
perience by its success in dealing with the problematic situation. 
Such an instrumental theory of knowledge was held by John 
Dewey, and it is Darwinian with a vengeance, for it makes intel- 
ligence an instrument of survival at least, whatever else it may be 
beyond this. Moreover, since the process by which the human mind 
functions in a problematic situation is identical with the method 
of an experimental scientist, there readily follows from an instru- 
mentalist theory of knowledge the assertion that it is the method 
of the scientific laboratory that should be applied in all fields of 
thought. 


I have discussed the influence of Darwin upon philosophic 
theories of being (metaphysics) and knowing (epistemology). 
What remains is to suggest briefly the influence of Darwin in the 
third chief region of philosophizing, theories of doing. Here what 
is most central is to point out that philosophers extended the idea 
of evolution from the organism itself to the products of the evolv- 
ing organism. Very early in the history of evolutionary thought 
the extension was made from man to human society. The contri- 
butions of ethnologists and anthropologists were ransacked by 
philosophers for evidence that the types of human society could 
be placed in an evolutionary series, with, of course, late nine- 
teenth-century Western European and American society as its 
climax. Different applications were made of the evolutionary prin- 
ciple of struggle for survival depending upon the personal pre- 
dilections of the philosopher. William Graham Sumner found the 
social expression of the natural struggle for survival in the open 
competition of the market, a view that pleased the chief capitalists 
of the period and particularly influenced the writings of Andrew 
Carnegie. Lester Frank Ward, on the other hand, by locating the 
struggle between species rather than among the individuals of one 
species, was able to transform the same principle of struggle into 
a justification for the welfare state. 


If, on either line of thought, societies were considered to be 
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expressions of man’s evolution, then those ethical and legal prin- 
ciples that were produced by social living must also be regarded 
as evolving. So, for example, George Harris, who was a professor 
at Andover Theological Seminary and who later became president 
of Amherst College, in a book called Moral Evolution, argued 
that it was no longer possible to regard codes of moral behavior 
as having been established by divine decree ; they had to be thought 
of as evolutionary products, developed over a long period of time 
out of some animal instinct which was transformed in the process. 
Each moral practice enshrined in a code reached that status, Harris 
asserted, by having “established itself as an advantage in the long 
struggle of the human species for existence and supremacy.” Thus 
the moral rules of any community were not absolute beyond the 
borders of that community and had no sanction beyond the com- 
bined weight and prestige of the ancestors and present leaders of 
the community. A community that had a shorter evolutionary 
history might legitimately hold to a different code; a community 
with a longer evolutionary history might have a code that was not 
merely different, but also higher than our own. Cultural relativism 
in morals became respectable in the light of Darwinian theory. 


A similar change occurred in the theory of law. Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, whose thought was deeply affected by the theory 
of evolution, was one of the first students of American juris- 
prudence to assert that law was not a set of fixed and immutable 
eternal principles from which decisions in particular cases could 
be deduced logically. Law had evolved and was still evolving in 
the light of the evolutionary changes that were going on within 
society. The function of the judge was to take into his considera- 
tion the social needs of a developing community and to determine 
the meaning of a law in terms of its social consequences as of 
today rather than to attempt by deductions from the language of 
the law to determine the original intentions of its drafters. Roscoe 
Pound, Dean of the Law School of Harvard University, followed 
and amplified Holmes’ view, insisting that the judges made the 
“actual” law “by a process of trying the principles and rules and 
standards in concrete cases, observing their practical operation 
and gradually discovering by experience of many causes how to 
apply them so as to administer justice by means of them.” 


These illustrative examples are not exhaustive; it is enough 
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if they suggest and hint at the variety of ways in which Darwin’s 
theory of evolution affected the thinking of philosophers in all 
aspects of the philosophic enterprise. Since, to a considerable ex- 
tent, it is the philosophy of the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth century that is the common sense of today, the examples 
indicate more than an influence of Darwin upon technical philos- 
ophy. Rather one should say that by influencing the philosophers 
of the recent past, Darwin’s theory of evolution is today exerting 
a tremendous influence upon the popular ideas of the present. 
For this reason, during the present celebration of the centennial 
of the publication of The Origin of Species, it is most appropriate 
that we pay this tribute to the unintended but significant influence 
of Darwin on American philosophy. 





MELVILLE’S GRAY STORY: SYMBOLS AND 
MEANING IN “BENITO CERENO” 


Guy A. CARDWELL 
Department of English 
Washington University of St. Louis 


HIS brief analysis is intended to fortify the proposition that 

Melville’s ““Benito Cereno” is a masterpiece, though a curious 
and possibly a flawed one. It points to major unifying features, 
explains the relationship between structure and meaning, and 
demonstrates that the moral intent of the story is less patent, more 
interesting, and more Melvillean than has been generally supposed. 
Melville, the characteristically equivocating metaphysician, did not 
here simplify and clarify his assumptions by dividing the world 
precisely between good and evil. Through a closely organized 
story, he revealed the world as indeterminate and richly casual to 
man’s view, not to be exactly dichotomized and not to be despaired 
of, but to be accepted in all its mysteriousness, Although the ac- 
ceptance may be considered not simple but ironic, the irony is as 
much optimistic as pessimistic. 

Earlier opinions have been freely given as to the story’s bril- 
liance, but they have so far as can be judged rested on misrepre- 
sentations of the story’s meaning and on very incomplete analysis 
of the story’s main elements. John Freeman extravagantly called 
it “a flaming instance of the author’s pure genius.” Edward 
O’Brien, with sweeping irrelevance, tagged it the “noblest short 
story in American literature.” Matthiessen conservatively classified 
it as one of Melville’s “most sensitively poised pieces.” In the 
face of such capsule generalizations, Newton Arvin was perfectly 
free to argue at almost convincing length that this is an unsuccess- 
ful tale, that Melville did not assimilate his source, wrote at a low 
pitch, and built atmosphere tediously and wastefully. Arvin made 
use of close verbal analysis to buttress his feeling that the story 
shows fatigued contrivance and contains little moral significance, 
but he failed to persuade the scholars of the story’s lack of merit. 
“Benito Cereno” continues to be anthologized and praised. For 
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example, Leon Howard, in a biography published the year after 
Arvin’s life, observed that following a period of dullness Melville’s 
mind was once more sparkling and alert, that neither Moby-Dick 
nor Pierre had been so completely and pervasively charged with 
provocative implications. 

The effort to define and establish the central moral perspective 
of the story occupies us throughout this essay, necessarily so, for 
in order to consider the story’s merit seriously, we must dispose 
of the conventional interpretations, which stress a clear-cut dualism 
as implicit in its resolution. Arvin sees the tale as a singularly 
unremarkable parable of innocence in the toils of pure evil. Wil- 
liam H. Gilman thinks the contrast between wickedness and in- 
nocence is active and organic. Stanley Williams takes a similar 
position; and Rosalie Feltenstein believes that, after ambiguous 
passages, good and evil ultimately emerge distinctly. 

Melville is prolific of ambiguities and confusions, and in “Benito 
Cereno” they are so dense and intricate as to have misled these 
critics entirely. Because much of the difficulty is rooted in Mel- 
ville’s symbols, this paper begins its effort to limit or resolve the 
principal ambiguities by discussing major symbols, then proceeds 
to observations on the main characters and the general structure. 
It does not attempt to discuss either language or sentence patterns. 


I 


As a preliminary to analysis, let us examine a synopsis of the 
story. By necessity, this synopsis skeletonizes drastically what 
Melville, to borrow a phrase he used in a letter to Hawthorne, 
endowed with fullness and veins and beauty. 

“Benito Cereno,” a story of approximately thirty-five thousand 
words, separates into three structural divisions. In the first, on a 
gray, entranced day—August 17, 1799, to be exact—Captain Amasa 
Delano, of Duxbury, Massachusetts, master of the Bachelor’s 
Delight, which had put into a Chilean port for water, boards a 
distressed ship, the San Dominick. The stately but decayed vessel, 
carrying Negroes and other valuable freight, had suffered storms, 
dead calms, scurvy, and fever. Her captain Don Benito Cereno, 
seems spiritless, worn, and dejected; and Delano generously dis- 
patches his whaleboat to his own ship for supplies in addition to 
the baskets of fish that he brought aboard with him. When the 
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boat returns he sends it again to his ship to set his men to work 
filling casks of water for the San Dominick. While waiting for 
the evening breezes, the Yankee captain remains aboard the Spanish 
vessel. Ambiguous scenes and events on the strange ship alternately 
disturb Delano and reassure him. The most baffling member of 
the Spanish ship’s crew is Benito Cereno; the most reassuring is 
Babo, Don Benito’s constant attendant, slave of Don Benito’s 
dead friend, Alexandro Aranda. The atmosphere is one of tense 
dubiety. Is Don Benito unbalanced by illness? Is he without author- 
ity, or is he a tyrant? Does he plot the murder of Delano and 
of Delano’s crew? 


When at six in the evening the two ships lie anchored together 
“in neighborly style’ and Delano descends into his whaleboat, 
Don Benito suddenly springs over the bulwarks of the San Domi- 
nick and falls at the feet of the American. Delano and his men, 
sure that they are attacked, pull for their lives, but not before 
Babo casts himself dagger in hand after his captain. Don Benito 
and Babo are crushed to the bottom of the boat. Then as the whale- 
boat leaps away Babo writhes up and aims a second dagger, and 
clearly he aims it at Don Benito, not at a Yankee. Now Babo’s 
lividly vindictive countenance expresses “the centered purpose of 
his soul.” A “flash of revelation” clears up accumulated mysteries. 
Delano perceives that Don Benito and his handful of surviving 
Spanish sailors have been the captives of mutinied slaves and have 
played enforced parts. Babo is the masterful spirit who has ruled 
the San Dominick. 

At this point the action accelerates as the slaver attempts to put 
to sea and Delano sends whaleboat and yawl in pursuit. The 
Negroes are subdued in a bloody fight. Melville then tells us suc- 
cinctly that, refitted, the two ships sail north to Lima, where the 
ill Don Benito is cared for in a religious institution and the case 
of the San Dominick is heard before the viceregal courts. 


In the second division of the tale Melville presents Don Benito’s 
deposition to the court, a long extract (approximately seven 
thousand words) from Melville’s literary source, Chapter Eighteen 
of Delano’s A Narrative of Voyages and Travels (Boston, 1817), 
making those alterations needed to bring the record of the voyage 
of the Spanish ship into agreement with his purposes and with 
the story as he has told it in the first division. 
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In a short final division of fourteen hundred words, Melville 
brings the story to a conclusion. By reporting a conversation be- 
tween Delano and Don Benito during the mild voyage to Lima, he 
interprets the preceding action. Next, he tells how silent Babo was 
gibbeted and how his head, “that hive of subtlety,” fixed on a pole, 
stares towards the church in whose vaults sleep the bones of 
Alexandro Aranda; it stares beyond, too, towards the monastery 
where, three months after being dismissed by the court, Don 
Benito dies. 


II 


The symbols in this story offer special difficulties, because many 
of them carry shifting, multiple values instead of values that are 
constant even though imprecise. Moreover, the entire congeries of 
major symbols is so interrelated and is so organic a part of the 
tale that a reinterpretation of one symbol may require a reinter- 
pretation of all. 

The unusual difficulties offered by the symbols are, then, a 
product of Melville’s habit of mind and of the use to which he 
puts the symbols as organizing instruments, influencing both emo- 
tional and logical structure. Melville was an inveterate seeker after 
absolutes; but his quest, unsatisfied, ended characteristically in 
skepticism or in irony. This combination of intense probing and 
final uncertainty naturally expressed itself in symbols that satisfy 
Freud’s definition: they suggest things that cannot be phrased; 
they lead us into dim, branched approaches to imperfectly seen 
truths. And, when a reader feels that he has laid hands on a symbol 
and has wrenched from it the secrets of the unlikes that it relates, 
a shift in the narrative or the introduction of a paired symbol 
may force a reversal of understanding or a widening of signifi- 
cation to embrace the opposite of what at first seemed to be the 
import. 

As shall be seen, reversal or widening of signification is an 
essential feature of the story; it is occasioned by the structure and 
is at the same time an integral feature of the partly reflexive or 
“spatial” organization. Because the formal organization is in part 
perceived instantaneously rather than merely cumulatively and 
sequentially, the devoted reader develops a series of partly con- 
tradictory conceptions of form and meaning. If the interpretation 
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offered in this essay is an accurate one, revelations succeed one 
another in this order: elements of the superficial narrative fall 
into place as they would in an ordinary detective story; symbols 
are comprehended by a kind of explosive insight, and the world 
is seen as sharply divided between good and a most puissant evil ; 
dissatisfaction with this understanding develops, and a new, more 
plausible conception takes shape. In the end the symbols play a 
part in making cohesive, powerful and existentially complex a 
story that, as it is ordinarily interpreted, could well be called 
sprawling, insipid, and naive. 

The symbols throughout “Benito Cereno” are deeply imbedded in 
the story at the simplest narrative level; but they acquire some 
of their most permanent significances in retrospect to accord with 
the reader’s latest understanding of the action. This does not mean 
that some symbols do not maintain several meanings from the be- 
ginning or that others do not come into the story stable and ready- 
made, as univocal as symbols are likely to be. Melville uses, for 
example, the ship as microcosm; land as the known; sea as the 
unknown. He uses, too, the puzzling knot; the sword of authority ; 
the flawed bell; the lock and key. 


Such conventional symbols retain their factual authority and 
convey expected meanings but are comparatively uninteresting. 
Three distinct sets of extensively elaborated symbols are enor- 
mously more important and require close scrutiny. They are 
responsible for much that is exciting, moving, and troublesome 
in the story. First, there is the color symbolism. The outstanding 
example of Melville’s color symbolism is, of course, the “White- 
ness of the Whale” in Moby-Dick; but he frequently worked 
with both black and white. In “The Whiteness of the Whale” he 
stresses ambiguity, moving from instances in which whiteness 
charms to instances in which whiteness horrifies. Horror of white- 
ness is irrational, but natural: a dumb brute recognizes the demon- 
ism of the world. “Though in many of its aspects this visible world 
seems formed in love, the invisible spheres were formed in fright.” 


The most frequently mentioned color in “Benito Cereno” is 
black, but the contrast with white is implicit when not stated. At 
first view the San Dominick looks like a whitewashed monastery 
appropriately peopled with dark-cowled Black Friars. The stern- 
piece shows a dark satyr in a mask, pressing his foot on the pros- 
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trate neck of a writhing figure, likewise masked. Dark festoons of 
sea-grass sweep slimily over the ship’s name. Don Benito sulks 
“in black vapors.” The whiteness of Don Benito Cereno and the 
blackness of Babo are dramatized in a shaving scene: Don Benito’s 
“usual ghastliness was heightened by the lather”; the lather was 
made whiter by “the contrasting sootiness of the Negro’s body.” 
Later, as Captain Amasa and Don Benito are ushered in to 
luncheon by a mulatto, they engage in a biologist’s debate on the 
quality of being part white, part black. A climactic use of black 
will be mentioned later. 


A second major symbolic interest is in nature, both human and 
external. Partly enigmatic references abound. As he observes 
the crew and captain of the Spanish ship, Delano’s suspicions 
lead him to make pithy observations on treachery and loyalty, the 
nature of blacks, on primitive virtues, and on the benignity of 
sun, sea, wind, and sky. Reassured by the kindly aspect of nature 
he smiles at mocking phantoms. Negroes, throughout much of the 
story, are represented as natural, simple, and good. Whites, par- 
ticularly Don Benito—who is ill, moody, and out of tune with 
nature—apparently are not to be trusted. Delano gazes approvingly 
at a slumbering Negress, sleeping like a doe in the shade of a 
woodland rock, her fawn sprawling at her lapped breasts, in- 
effectually rooting. 

But even in this last idyllic scene the reader may find some 
ambiguity. The animal imagery has ominous overtones, and Delano 
reflects that Negresses are unsophisticated as leopardesses, loving 
as doves. Some of the Negroes sleep under the inverted longboat, 
and it becomes a “sort of den” for them. A row of black, savage 
hatchet polishers makes the good captain uneasy; he admires, 
but again uneasily, a giant mute black, Atufal, who stalks about in 
chains. 

After the climactic discovery of the drama that has been acted 
out on board the San Dominick, all that the reader has accepted 
as the truth about nature and the innocence of natural man must 
be ironically reversed. Atufal is not really chained. Babo’s loving 
service to Don Benito is a colossal hypocrisy. The Negresses are 
parties to the plot and are as murderous as the males. In the battle 
for the San Dominick the slaves’ red tongues loll wolflike from 
black mouths. The reader, cleverer and more skeptical than Delano, 
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now looks back with ironic condescension to Delano’s simple re- 
morse that he should have harbored suspicions that might betray 
“an atheist doubt of the ever-watchful Providence above.” 


At this point, it is expedient to treat together religious symbols 
and the three chief characters in the story: Don Benito, Babo, and 
Delano. At first glance it seems that Don Benito offers no diffi- 
culties after one reaches the nominal climax. At this false climax, 
the moment when Babo’s cruel role becomes apparent, one com- 
prehends the factual narrative as a unit and is prepared (one be- 
lieves) to make use of clues to the symbolic strata. One sees Don 
Benito as the suffering hero, and a carefully magnified one. Aboard 
that floating monastery, the San Dominick, he endures torment at 
the hands of black Babo. In the ship which rolls hearse-like, in 
the coffined cabin, he follows his leader, as the scrawled legend at 
the bow—Seguid vuestro jefe—has it. His immediate leader is 
the skeleton of the trusting, betrayed Aranda, hung out as a figure- 
head, but powerful religious connotations are present, as they often 
are in Melville. At the end of the story, Don Benito and Captain 
Amasa philosophize in a dramatic passage on evil and the effects 
of illusion. The melancholy Don Benito declares that neither time 
nor nature can make him forget the past; mild trade winds but 
waft him to his tomb. Then Captain Delano cries out, “You are 


saved . . . what can cast such a shadow upon you?” and Benito 
answers : 
“The Negro.” 


These last two are, for the time, the chief operative words in 
the story, seeming to sum up with magnificent suggestiveness the 
action and the meaning of the action. They are a burning glass that 
concentrates what appears to be the total meaning of the experience. 
The two words (el negro—the black) compact all the imagery as- 
sociated with blackness into a summation of horror at evil rampant, 
masked as goodness, successful in the world, though tripped, oc- 
casionally, by chance. Each instance of the word black or of the idea 
of blackness in the story now becomes an integrating agent, a vari- 
ation on a connective theme. Finally, pursued by the stare of Babo’s 
black head, Don Benito’s white body is carried from the monastery 
on Mount Agonia to the vaults where lies the body of Don Alex- 
andro Aranda. Don Benito does, “indeed, follow his leader.” (There 
is incidentally, no Mount Agonia. Melville could as well have writ- 
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ten “Grotto of the Agony.” Don Benito, “the Benedictine,” is the 
Christlike man following the Master.) 

Everything that we now know about Don Benito sheds light on 
Babo. The two exchange places, like figures on a Swiss weather 
prophet. Babo is no longer the affectionate servitor of a capricious 
master capable of slashing his slave’s cheek over a trifling matter. 
He (his name suggests baboon, perhaps too readily, to most 
readers) is now seen as evil incarnate, blackness made manifest. 
Babo’s is the mind that plots mutiny and murder; Babo’s is the 
hand that aims a dirk at the heart of the good, the Christlike man. 
That Melville should comment on his physical likeness to a beg- 
ging friar of St. Francis is a grotesque irony, for the Gray Friars 
led lives in closest possible imitation of Christ; and Babo could 
have howled with the mad Ahab in Moby-Dick, “Ego non baptizo 
te in nomine patris, sed in nomine diaboli!” 


Ill 


At this stage in our reading of the story—and this is where the 
critics have unfortunately stopped—Captain Amasa Delano is the 
good-hearted, good-natured, obtuse (as the scholars often call him) 
Yankee from Duxbury. Stanley Williams and Richard Chase 
hold that in the presence of evil Delano is uncomprehending, philo- 
sophically and ethically immature. As Chase, applying with ruth- 
lessly Procrustean surgery the experience-innocence formula, puts 
it, Delano is tragically blind, a successful (that is, ignorantly 
Adamic) American gentleman who can never, in any final sense, 
be saved. His opposite, Don Benito, a son of the old European 
culture, though sapped of will, is spiritually enlightened by his 
commerce with evil and the long dark past. 

By interpretation of this kind the story falls for nearly all 
critics into a coherent, orderly pattern of meaning. Don Benito is 
pure good; Babo is pure evil; and Delano is the genial, insensitive 
observer. Melville sees the essential nature of the world clearly, 
and sees it as a perfect dichotomy. 

It is true that throughout the long first division of the narrative 
Delano serves as a center of revelation whose slowness to under- 
stand the action is suitable to the deliberate unfolding of a mystery 
story; but this interpretation simply will not do. It is too neat, too 
glib, too shallow, and too entirely unlike Melville. A little reflection 
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and our minds stubbornly refuse to canonize Don Benito; we can- 
not believe that Delano is altogether blind; and we have some 
sympathy, too, for Babo. In brief, troubled retrospection pro- 
duces emotions and ideas that will not fit within this apparently 
tight, final framework. 

Fortunately, Melville helps us towards a new interpretation. 
In two places, and in two places only, he goes behind the char- 
acters in “Benito Cereno.” In the first of these instances, in his 
fourth paragraph, he writes that, to Captain Delano’s surprise, 
the incoming vessel “showed no colors” : 


Considering the lawlessness and loneliness of the spot, 
and the sort of stories, at that day, associated with those 
seas, Captain Delano’s surprise might have deepened into 
some uneasiness had he not been a person of a singularly 
undistrustful good nature, not liable, except on extra- 
ordinary and repeated incentives, and hardly then, to in- 
dulge in personal alarms, any way involving the imputa- 
tion of malign evil in man. Whether, in view of what 
humanity is capable [sic], such a trait implies, along with 
a benevolent heart, more than ordinary quickness and ac- 
curacy of intellectual perception, may be left to the wise 
to determine. 


This is either an involved, unfavorable reflection on the captain’s 
acuteness or a moderately plain directive, and it can hardly be an 
adverse reflection. If it is a directive, we have voyaged on tranced, 
metaphysical sets where the simple, innocent, but not unintelligent 
Captain Delano is our certified ontologist and axiologist, a philo- 
sophical, not a mechanical, center of revelation. 

Delano’s worth as a mentor obviously depends on his funda- 
mental insights: he does not make too much of evil in man; he is 
modestly optimistic about man’s capabilities. He is not a dialec- 
tician, but his silences carry meaning. (Expressive muteness ap- 
pears often in this story. Atufal carries out his assigned role 
without.a word; Babo’s hand, controlling Don Benito, is “mute 
as that on the wall”; captured, Babo is silent; gibbeted, he meets 
a-“voiceless end.””) When Don Benito discourses with Captain De- 
lano on Appearance and Reality and ends in the perfect conviction 
that Evil is too much for us, we are not surprised that the generous 
captain should be silent. He has offered consolations—Time and 
Nature—and he is not given to the refined development of theory. 
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When we arrive at this view of Delano, the name of his vessel, 
the Bachelor's Delight, is no longer a puzzling, discordant item. In 
Moby-Dick Melville has already introduced a Bachelor and a 
Delight. There the Bachelor, “glad ship of good luck,” her last 
cask of oil wedged in, was joyously homeward-bound. Her captain 
had heard of the white whale but did not believe in him. The 
Delight, “most miserably misnamed,” lost five men to the whale, 
and her captain thought the harpoon not yet forged that would kill 
him. Delano, then, may be related to both the Bachelor and the 
Delight: he was acquainted with horror but did not usually impute 
malign evil. 

If we seek, we can find additional detailed evidence that Delano 
was neither the epitome of moral blindness nor an amiable but 
mechanical figure. What, for example, are his social judgments? 
How does he view the Negroes, Don Benito, and nature? He pities 
Spaniards and blacks, although he perceives that suffering has 
brought out the less good-natured qualities of the Negroes. He 
considers Negroes to be generally cheerful and tactful. He takes 
to them, not on theoretical, abolitionist grounds, but naturally, 
“not philanthropically, but genially, just as other men to New- 
foundland dogs.” They are, he notes, like animals, both loving 
and savage. Does this impress us as a foolish stereotype or plain 
good sense? Are only blacks like animals? We note that a white 
sailor has the look of a grizzly bear. If these attitudes and opinions 
seem sensible to us, how do they square with what we know of 
Melville’s conception of human nature? Reviewing Parkman’s 
Oregon Trail in 1849, Melville wrote: 


We are all of us—Anglo-Saxons, Dyaks, and Indians— 
sprung from one head, and made in one image. 


And wherever we recognize the image of God, let us 
reverence it, though it hung from the gallows. 


In the second passage in which he goes behind his characters, 
as a preliminary to the shaving scene, Melville comments on the 
good humor and harmoniousness of the Negro’s disposition, ex- 
tending this observation with the comment: 


When to all this is added the docility arising from the un- 
aspiring contentment of a limited mind, and that sus- 
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ceptibility of blind attachment sometimes inhering in 
indisputable inferiors, one readily perceives why those 
hypochondriacs, Johnson and Byron—it may be something 
like the hypochondriac, Benito Cereno—took to their 
hearts, almost to the exclusion of the entire white race, 
their serving men, the negroes, Barber and Fletcher. 


Mixed with the ironic comparison of captive Don Benito’s at- 
titude to that of Johnson and Byron is the writer’s own conception 
of Negro character. Injection of historical instances, Barber and 
Fletcher, takes the reader outside the story and upholds the recom- 
mended, generally favorable stereotype against Benito’s helpless 
horror. 

What of Don Benito? Throughout the first division of the story 
Delano sees in Don Benito both a tortured, sensitive soul and a 
neurotic representative of a decayed aristocracy. The revelation of 
Babo’s plot hardly serves to cancel out this impression. Don Benito 
has no “sociality,” a trait that the good captain admires. If he 
represents experience as contrasted with Captain Delano’s in- 
nocence, it is an experience which debilitates, forcing the sickly 
Spaniard to a final retreat from reality. 


Is it significant that benito means “a Benedictine” and the Bene- 
dictines are Black Monks? Black Friars, as the Negroes are 
described early in the tale, and a Black Monk together aboard the 
ruined San Dominick seeing nothing but evil in each other! Delano 
finds wholesome and reassuring the glimpses he has of his jolly 
whaleboat, his link with the Bachelor’s Delight, a well-known 
world where optimism and despair are mixed in normal propor- 
tions and kindly authority preserves a friendly order. 


Captain Delano, then, is not simply the obtuse observer, a de- 
tective-story character who watches the plot unfold. He is in a 
serious sense the perceiving center, and in his innocent perceptive- 
ness he reveals kinship to Jack Chase and Billy Budd. With Delano 
as our guide we see that the world is not neatly dichotomized, does 
not fall into a simple Manichean dualism. As in “The Encantadas,” 
“Often ill comes from good, as good from ill.” As in the “Maldive 
Shark,” one may find “asylum in the jaws of the Fates.” Gray— 
mixed black and white—is now the thematic color of “Benito 
Cereno.” We see now why it is that at the opening of the story 
Amasa Delano rises shortly after a gray dawn to examine the 
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strange sail coming into the dun bay; why the sea is sleeked like 
waved lead, the sky forming a gray surtout; why the San Domi- 
nick sails through shreds of fog over leaden swells; why gray fowl 
flit through gray vapors: “Shadows present, foreshadowing deeper 
shadows to come.” 


One major puzzling element in the story remains. Why did 
Melville include the long, mainly unchanged extract from Captain 
Delano’s published account of his affair with the Spanish ship? It 
involves considerable repetition of what has been told before, and 
it changes the tone of the story. A recapitulation, some clarifying, 
some relaxing of tension are clearly in order even if “Benito 
Cereno” is read as an overly ornate detective story, a kind of tele- 
vision melodrama that divides its characters into unequivocally 
good guys and bad guys. But when the story is read in this way, 
the length of the extract must seem tediously excessive to the most 
tolerant critic. It becomes easy to charge Melville with ineptitude 
in handling his source (and some ineptitude there may be, a failure 
in exclusiveness). It becomes easy, too, to suggest that Melville 
simply failed to rework properly materials he had thought of ex- 
panding to book length or to say that he padded the story by one- 
fourth because he was paid space rates by Putnam’s. But as soon 
as “Benito Cereno” is read as a gray story, the long extract is 
seen in new perspective. 

We have been in the world of the mystery thriller, but that is 
not the world in which Melville intends to leave us. The extract 
adds verisimilitude in a very important way: as the brief reference 
to Barber and Fletcher persuades us that genuine affection may 
exist between Negroes and Englishmen, so the long extract im- 
poses the sanction of reality upon the total meaning of the story. 
By expanding the story to include the world of fact, Melville 
forces the reader to contemplate its web of ideas in the light of 
corollary, existential problems. Among the problems would in- 
evitably be questioris about the nature of freedom and slavery. 
In 1855 these questions were urgently in the minds of all his 
readers. They had been dealt with frequently, most popularly only 
four years earlier by Mrs. Stowe. 

“Benito Cereno” is not to be thought of as an anti-antislavery 
piece, and by our final interpretation Melville shows no signs of 
wishing to emulate Mrs. Stowe in reverse, that is by creating a 
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Christlike white man to match against her black, martyred Uncle 
Tom. Don Benito is not a deeply perceptive martyr: the hypo- 
chondriac dies of his own inadequacy, of his inability to face or 
transcend the horror of life. On the other hand, by the inter- 
pretation urged here, “Benito Cereno” speaks to the burning issue 
of slavery as, knowing Melville, we would expect it to. 

The relationship between master and slave in Latin America 
was not so different from that in the United States as to encourage 
Melville to suppose the whites all good, the blacks appropriate 
symbols of evil. (Slavery and the slave trade carried their typical 
ills with them to both continents. Some of the images that Melville 
attaches to the San Dominick remind us that the Brazilians called 
slave ships from Angola tumbeiros, floating coffins.) The fictional 
world and the real world come into close congruence when, in the 
extract from Delano’s narrative, Melville represents white Span- 
iards as attempting to stab shackled slaves after the capture of 
the San Dominick. “Benito Cereno,” we see, is by the man who at 
a time when calmness was needed pleaded for understanding 
treatment of the South in his supplement to Battle-Pieces (1866) 
but classed himself among those “who always abhorred slavery as 
an atheistical iniquity.” It is by the man who, in a more heated 
moment, wrote in Mardi (1849): 


“Pray, heaven!” cried Yoomey, “they may yet find a 
way to loose their bonds without one drop of blood. But 
hear me, Oro! were there no other way, and should their 
master not relent, all honest hearts must cheer this tribe of 
Hamo on: though they cut their chains with blades thrice 
edged and gory to the haft!” 


Comparison of the extract with Captain Delano’s original Nar- 
rative of Voyages and Travels reveals that Melville went to great 
trouble to revise his source. Although the moral meaning of the 
source is comparable to the moral meaning of the story, the source 
is too crassly candid and too naively pessimistic to suit Melville. 
In the source, Don Benito, himself, is caught in the act of stabbing 
a shackled slave; he proves to be dishonest in money matters and 
practices gross ingratitude towards Delano. In the source Delano 
takes a crudely pessimistic, juvenile view of life’s moral mysteries ; 
he cannot find it in his soul that he has ever deserved the miseries 
or the ingratitude he has experienced. 
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Modified, made more complex and mature, the moral view of 
Delano in the source becomes that which Melville distils into the 
story. The sins and confusions that the living Yankee captain 
recognized in life are drawn by Melville into his tale. For life’s 
ultimate moral mysteries he had no solution, but he struggled to 
bring us into their presence. In the end, to select merely one ex- 
ample, the wound on Babo’s face is not a horrid, Gothic detail, nor 
is it evidence of iron-willed satanism. Though self-inflicted, it may 
betoken cruelties visited on Babo’s race by the whites. Beyond 
this, it may be emblematic of those psychic wounds that each man 
inflicts on himself or on his fellow. Babo’s character is like all 
character, deeply mysterious. Nature, human and external, is 
neither Locke’s state of unmixed peace and good will nor Hobbes’ 
bellum omnium contra omnes. 

Read for the second time “Benito Cereno” is, like a Greek 
tragedy, an exercise in dramatic irony. On first reading the irony 
is retrospective: the revelation of the entire ironic situation breaks 
upon the reader after the action of the story is completed. Conse- 
quently, the fundamental, weighty ironies of the story have little 
to do with maintaining interest and integrating the story struc- 
turally for first readers. But these ironies do lend unifying strength 
to the structure when viewed retrospectively. 

Admittedly, Melville made unusual demands on his readers. We 
must deal with shifting symbols, reflexive structure, and ambiguity 
of moral vision. Admittedly he placed a sudden and heavy burden 
on a slender framework, the conventional mystery-and-key organ- 
ization. There is, moreover, the “technical” difficulty that Mel- 
ville’s key opens a succession of obstinate doors and that our task 
as readers is unfinished until we stand beyond the last one. Then 
apparently disjointed or senseless parts fall into their due places. 
Then we contemplate the ambivalence of a writer who took a 
mixed (if not undecided) view of reality. This view of reality 
is at least akin to that of our century and excites our sympathy. 
If not profoundly tragic, it is, nonetheless, far removed from the 
common optimism of Melville’s time, whether transcendental or 
scientific. 


































STEPHEN CRANE’S HOMO ABSURDUS 


WILLIAM ByssHE STEIN 
Department of English 
Washington and Jefferson College 
“ night of the jungle” is the dark metaphor of Crane’s 


sensibility, Like the Weltnacht of modern existentialism, it 
controls his vision of human destiny. Beginning with Maggie, 
his requiem for the God of Christianity, he commits himself to 
record the anxiety, the frustration, the despair, the irrationality, 
and the absurdity of existence. In this perspective both life and 
death are emptied of meaning, and, as a consequence, man is 
denied the catharsis of tragedy. He is always doomed to play the 
role of a clown, but most of the time without the self-awareness 
of the clown. This fact perhaps explains why the occurrence of 
death in Crane’s fiction is always touched with macabre humor. 
It may seem on occasions that some of his heroes or characters, 
after a crisis of experience, achieve an understanding of them- 
selves in terms of acceptable ideals and values. But in cases like 
these—the terminal vows of Henry Fleming in The Red Badge of 
Courage serve as a good example—the reader must ask himself 
whether the individual has reached his new wisdom through an 
assimilation of the contradictions that he discovered in his 
thoughts, feelings, and actions in the course of a specific ordeal. 
If he has not, then we must conclude that he is the victim of self- 
deception. In line with Crane’s belief that “Preaching is fatal to 
art in literature,” his stories tell themselves. One does not find the 
theme crystallized in isolated episodes or images; the total report 
of a pattern of action is the meaning of a story. If there are moral 
lessons to be learned, they are defined ceremonially, in the sequence 
of connected events that constitutes a hero’s initiation into the 
ludicrous “pathos of his situation.” (This phrase from “The Open 
Boat” has, one cannot deny, at least a verbal similarity to the ex- 
istential lamentation, “the pathos of existence.” ) 


I 
The absurdity immanent in Crane’s nihilistic world, appropriately, 
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is found in “the night of the jungle” associated with his artistic 
sensibility. The epithet occurs in “The Monster,” and it directs 
attention to the frustration and despair that accompany Doctor 
Trescott’s attempts to reconcile his conduct to the chaos of values 
underlying the community’s hypocritical pretensions to a Christian 
view of human affairs. Crane, consistent with the purpose I assign 
to his fiction, roots the hero’s conflict in an utterly absurd con- 
tradiction. Acting in accordance, though somewhat pompously, 
with traditional ethical values, he commits “fa blunder of virtue.” 
His charitable treatment of Henry Johnson, a Negro whose face is 
horribly mutilated in the rescue of Trescott’s son in a fire, is ad- 
judged a crime against the people. In general, they agree that he 
went beyond the call of Christian duty in preserving the life of 
the now demented monster. While Trescott can accept this re- 
action as a manifestation of public hysteria, he is confounded 
when Judge Hagenthorpe, the civil custodian of justice and reason, 
concurs with this verdict. In this reduction of the rational to the 
irrational and of the irrational to the rational, the hero discovers 
his own and the world’s absurdity. In the last scene of the story 
Crane dramatizes the advent of the immitigable solitude of the in- 
dividual lot when man perceives his plight to be the incongruous 
truth of existence. Making an effort to explain to his wife the 
logic of their social ostracism, he first lapses into dumb pity, then 
into ridiculous silence: 


Glancing down at the cups, Trescott mechanically 
counted them. There were fifteen of them. ‘There, there,’ 
he said. ‘Don’t cry, Grace. Don’t cry.’ 

The wind was whining round the house, and the snow 
beat aslant upon the windows. Sometimes the coal in the 
stove settled with a crumbling sound, and the four panes 
of mica flashed a sudden new crimson. As he sat holding 
her head on his shoulder, Trescott found himself oc- 
casionally trying to count the cups. There were fifteen 
of them. , 


Is it wrong to say that Trescott is estranged from the God of his 
culture, from nature, from other men, from his wife, and, worst 
of all, from himself? Has not he lost his sense of identity with his 
environment, the test of being in the existential view of humanity? 


We must, I believe, answer these questions in the affirmative. 
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But this is not to be considered a unique resolution of action in 
Crane’s fiction. Parallels to it are found, paradoxically, in those 
works which have, of late, been so persistently connected with the 
theme of moral regeneration—“The Open Boat” and The Red 
Badge of Courage. The first work, I contend, objectively registers 
the absurdity that envelops any encounter with contingent death. 
It filters into man’s thoughts, it dominates man’s feelings, and it 
informs the world of man’s existence. The men in the boat, par- 
ticularly the correspondent, try desperately to justify their survival 
in the struggle against the sea, but the value categories of their 
culture fail to serve them in their predicament. The idealistic vir- 
tues of bravery, fortitude, and integrity possess no meaning in a 
universe that denies the importance of man. And Crane, like a 
Sartre or a Camus, traces this condition to the withdrawal of God 
from the province of humanity. In His absence or death His place 
has been usurped by the idiot forces of nihilism: 


... ‘if Iam going to be drowned, why, in the name of the 
seven mad gods who rule the sea, was I allowed to come 
thus far to contemplate sand and trees? Was I brought 
here merely to have my nose dragged away as I was about 
to nibble the sacred cheese of life? Jt 1s preposterous. If 
this old ninny-woman, Fate, cannot do better than this, 
she should be deprived of the management of men’s for- 
tunes. She is an old hen who knows not her intention. 
If she has decided to drown me, why did she not do it in 
the beginning and save me all this trouble. The whole 
affair 1s absurd.’ (Italics mine.) 


Crane here asks the same questions implicit in Trescott‘s enumer- 
ation of the cups. Pathetically, they are all negative in content, for 
they cannot be answered. In effect, man cannot construct a rational 
picture of the world out of his own experience. He knows only 
that he is the victim of forces beyond his control, that he suffers 
without apparent justification, that he confronts the reality of 
nothingness. As opposed to the abstract and the possible, this is 
the real and the concrete—the existence that defies understanding 
in terms of essence. 


Crane next carries this phase of the correspondent’s subjective 
dialect to its logical conclusion, applying the lesson of divine 
treason to a redefinition of the meaning of good and evil. How 
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ridiculous it is, he argues, to fret about the transcendent realm of 
values if these are not to be realized here and now under the stress 
of human problems: 


It represented in a degree . . . the serenity of nature amid 
the struggles of the individual—nature in the wind, and 
nature in the vision of man. She did not seem cruel to him 
then, nor beneficent, nor treacherous, nor wise. But she 
was indifferent, flatly indifferent. It is, perhaps, plausible 
that a man in this situation . . . should see the innumer- 
able flaws of his life, and have them taste wickedly in his 
mind, and wish for another chance. A distinction between 
right and wrong seems absurdly clear to him, then, in 
this new ignorance of the grave-edge, and he under- 
stands that if he were given the opportunity he would 
mend his conduct and his words, and be better and 
brighter during an introduction or at tea. (Italics mine.) 


In addition to parodying the old wives’ tale that man, on the brink 
of death, is involuntarily forced into an audit of his spiritual 
resources, Crane debunks the moral function of the categories of 
good and evil. Since the world has been stripped of causality, there 
is no one to whom man is responsible for his individual behavior. 
Only the gods of the properties have any visible existence, and to 
these the correspondent turns in burlesque adoration. Here, osten- 
sibly, society has learned to distinguish between right and wrong 
in a manner that touches human needs and desires, however petty 
and futile they are. This reductio ad absurdum of moral authority, 
interestingly enough, has its analogue in Camus’s The Stranger. 
Meursault cannot feel sorry for himself or for the man whom he 
murdered, for he is. beyond good and evil. He is the unregenerate 
“outsider” who has lost his identity in the world. Any effort at all 
to combat this state of affairs would be wasted. Hence he passively 
accepts the rule of chaos. This knowledge, it would seem, is not 
unlike the correspondent’s “new ignorance.” 

At least one gathers this impression from Crane’s description of 
the correspondent’s sudden immersion in the sea. The latter, in his 
alienation from God and nature, finds himself hopelessly con- 
fused. His sense of being is disjointed, for he cannot coordinate 
thought, feeling, and action. Instead of worrying about drowning, 
he bewails the temperature of the water: “The coldness of the 
water was sad; it was tragic. The fact was somehow mixed and 
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confused with his opinion of his own situation, so that it seemed 
almost a proper reason for tears. The water was cold.” And in- 
stead of concerning himself with the necessity of preserving his 
strength, he hails his weariness as a chance to make a truce with 
his fear of physical pain: “he reflected that when one gets properly 
wearied drowning must really be a comfortable arrangement .. . ; 
and he was glad for it, for the main thing in his mind for some 
moments had been horror of temporary agony ; he did not wish to 
be hurt.” These contradictory responses to the crisis of death 
parallel a basic premise of existential philosophy. The sense of the 
absurd originates in the human mind, and it grows directly out 
of the irrationality of experience. In the process an irreconcilable 
conflict between consciousness and reality is engendered. For, as 
in the behavior of the correspondent, man cannot adjust himself 
to the conditions of existence. 

Significantly, these incongruities of experience contrast with his 
earlier convictions about the meaning of the collective ordeal. I 
refer to “the subtle brotherhood of men” that the correspondent 
predicates for the group in the boat. This fleeting apprehension, 
I submit, is merely self-deception—man torturing his imagination 
to find purpose in purposelessness, nobility in ignobility, dignity 
in degradation. This supposition of meaningful human unity, if one 
is to accept its validity, must be correlated with the outcome of the 
experience. The brief comradeship is unpityingly dissolved by con- 
tingent circumstance, for the oiler perishes in the turbulent waters. 
Is not this the message of “the great sea’s voice” that the sur- 
vivors are left to interpret? Is not this what Sartre calls the tri- 
umph of the absurd—the appalling realization that “every existing 
thing is born without reason, prolongs itself out of weakness and 
dies by chance”? This is the pathos of existence that the cor- 
respondent first discovers in his memory of the soldier dying at 
Algiers: “it was an actuality—stern, mournful, fine,” and he “was 
moved by a profound and perfectly impersonal comprehension.” 
Related to the terminal episode of the story, the respective fates 
of the men are as inexplicable as the death of the soldier. To die 
is simply to die. To live is to be absurd—in chilled solitude to 
watch all trusted hopes and anticipations dissipate. This idea is, I 
believe, firmly crystallized in the correspondent’s comical the- 
ophany just a few minutes before he discovers that his companion 
in the ordeal has died: “he was naked—as naked as a tree in 
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winter ; but a halo was about his head, and he shone like a saint.” 
If, as some readers insist, this vision of one of the rescuers is a 
symbol of moral regeneration, then Crane is here leaping the void 
of the absurd, hand in hand with Kierkegaard. 


In any event, at least as I look at it, a similar inappropriateness 
attaches to the moral resolution of “The Blue Hotel.” The point 
at issue is the Easterner’s belief in a law of causality that operates 
behind the commission of human evil: “Every sin is the result of 
collaboration. We, five of us, have collaborated in the murder of 
this Swede. Usually there are from a dozen to forty women really 

involved in every murder, but in this case it seems to be only five 
men... ; the fool of a gambler came merely as a culmination, the 
apex of a human movement, and gets all the punishment.” This 
ethical stand, ignoring the preposterous reference to the role of 
the female in this crime (incidentally, contradicting Crane’s no- 
toriously romantic attitude towards women), is basically Christian. 
It assumes that man is a moral agent because he possesses free 
will; it likewise takes for granted that man can control the forces 

: of chaos which continually threaten the spiritual balance of the 
| universe. Unfortunately, this kind of reasoning does violence to 
i Crane’s development of the antecedent action, for the Swede, 
| literally, is depicted as his own reductio ad absurdum. When he 
' projects his distorted fantasies upon an existent disorder of reality 

| (the conflicting attitudes of the characters with whom he is thrown 
into immediate relationship), he surrenders his fate to a world 
rendered irredeemably absurd. In this perspective the Easterner’s 
rational approach to the Swede’s wholly irrational predicament 
represents an intellectualistic arrogance. This negative outlook, 
in turn, makes his moral sympathies sterile and abstract. His con- 
temptuous treatment of the cowboy in the last scene of the story 
bears witness to this depersonalization of values. In his retro- 
spective guilt, which he obviously does not feel, there is every 
indication of spiritual.self-deception. Only the failure to act saves 
him from the disillusionment of Trescott. In the final analysis, 
then, the Easterner is no less ridiculous than the Swede. 
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Crane’s narrative strategy, it seems to me, supports this inter- 
pretation. For each character directly associated with the Swede 
in the story is hopelessly self-absorbed and, like the latter, lost in 
contemplation of some private vision of his personal role in the 
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universe, Crane dramatizes this idea in the progression of the plot: 
the infatuation of Mr. Scully with a misconception of ingratiating 
hospitality ; of Johnnie with a muddled image of a confidence man ; 
of the cowboy with a juvenile code of bravado; of the Easterner 
with an illusion of intellectual self-reliance; of the bartender with 
a pose of indifference; of the townspeople with a mask of pride; 
of the gambler with a delusion of self-importance. We perceive in 
this state of affairs the incredible disunion of the human family. 
Each individual is pathetically estranged from the world in which 
he seeks to enact a particular role; for his aspirations and desires 
are completely uncoordinated with any common goal in life. In 
this confusion of purposes no one, not even the Easterner, can 
define the nature of the so-called sin of collaboration. His de- 
terministic ethic is a dream of order in a reality ruled by the forces 
of chaos. And Crane, I would guess, uses the enveloping fury of 
the snowstorm to counterpoint this brutal truth. The howling 
blizzard swallows up the petty tempests of human feeling. It 
drowns out man’s frustrated cries of anger and hate, challenging 
the significance that he attaches to his Lilliputian struggles. It 
ignores the absurd prerogatives of honor and pride that he claims 
for himself under the authority of his frail ego. Nature, or more 
properly her surrogate, disdains to acknowledge the self-importance 
of the stranger in her midst. Though this elucidation may per- 
haps seem intentionalist, these symbolic overtones parallel the more 
overt narrative dialectic of “The Open Boat.” Moreover, Crane 
provides a clear rubric for these observations in the obtrusive 
metaphor of the blue hotel. The grotesquely painted hostelry is as 
out of place on the prairies as man is in the universe. 






II 


An existentialist futility also clouds the atmosphere of The 
Red Badge of Courage, for the hero’s talent for self-deception 
dramatizes the absurd roles that man unconsciously plays in order 
to blind himself to the pathos of his situation. Here, incidentally, 
the Easterner’s abstract morality coincides with Fleming’s per- 
functory vow to “be a man” (not a better Christian!) and to put, 
as Crane scoffingly phrases it, his sin to “quaint uses.” This is a 
curious direction for the redemption claimed for him by so many 
“moralistic” critics to take. Actually these rather drab and trite 
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resolutions disclose the secret desire to keep hidden from himself 
a distressing burden of shame—the painful wound to his self- 
esteem in not having lived up to his ideal of himself. Though 
guilt feelings in regard to his desertion occasionally assail his 
conscience, he frets less about the transgression of a military code 
than about the fear of an exposure of this shame—his failure to 
be a man, to meet his own and his society’s expectations of heroic 
conduct, In fine, his self-respect depends not upon a conviction of 
moral values but upon his acceptance by his fellow soldiers of his 
manliness: “The plan for the utilization of a sin did not give him 
complete joy, but it was the best sentiment he could formulate 
under the circumstances, and when it was combined with his suc- 
cesses, or public deeds, he knew that he was quite contented.” 
(Italics mine.) Crane’s use of the word “sin” in this context is 
blisteringly ironical, for Fleming does not associate his desertion 
or cowardice with the violation of any divine prohibition. If these 
shameful and shaming acts are to have any meaning, they must be 
accepted in the form of an ultimate commitment—in the spirit of 
the Apostles who “were accounted worthy to suffer in his name.” 
The hero’s reveries are noticeably estranged from this Christian 
ideal. For as Crane sardonically indicates, whenever “the light of 
his soul flicker[s] with shame,” Fleming is concerned only with 
the possible loss of a “public” status in immediate time: “he felt 
sudden suspicion that they were seeing his thoughts and scrutiniz- 
ing each detail of the scene with the tattered soldier.” 

This last observation, I believe, brings into focus Crane’s major 
purpose in the novel. The line of action, in which the hero’s ter- 
minal self-deception is an inevitable development, exhibits the 
artist in the process of questioning the bases of individual self- 
identity in his world. The setting of war is the perfect theatre in 
which to conduct this examination. As the many veterans of World 
War II will attest, even as in the case of Fleming, the sudden im- 
mersion into inexplicable chaos, brings into consciousness all the 
doubts about the meaning of life that one has, under the intimida- 
tion of convention, over the years prudently repressed. When the 
codes of values, inherited from both the past and present, no longer 
offer ways to order, to assort, to assimilate, and particularly to 
bear the horrors of experience, the sensitive individual engages in 
a distressing mode of self-questioning that runs something like 
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this: Who am I? How does this I fit into this society in this world? 
When he discovers that he cannot answer these, he encounters the 
fundamental absurdity of himself and of his universe. This out- 
come is inescapable. If one’s prior experience does not aid in 
adjustment to a critical moment in the present, then one has lived 
in a state of self-deception most of his life. What he has trusted 
to explain the purposes of existence is unveiled as a monstrous, 
diabolic lie. Unless man in this state of hopeless deracination has 
recourse to some stabilizing transcendental principle, he is doomed 
to incurable despair. The only exception to this rule, at least as 
Crane presents it, is the individual who denies the meaning of the 
terrifying revelation. I believe that Fleming goes through precisely 
this experience, for he is a participant in the transformation of a 
knowable reality into an unknowable chaos. But when the occasion 
arises for him to apply this knowledge to an understanding of his 
fate, he lacks the moral fortitude to take the final plunge into the 
abyss of personal aloneness. Correlating these views with the 
scheme of action in The Red Badge of Courage, we see objectified 
a plot pattern of ironical reversal. What is established as truth at 
the beginning is irrationally denied at the end. The hero, facing 
death for the first time, loses and disclaims the self-identity that 
he has trustfully accepted from the world. But contradictorily, in 
still another exposure to death, he rediscovers and reclaims the 
same self-identity. One must, therefore, suspect the success of his 
initiation into a higher stage of self-illumination. 

This vision of the action accommodates itself immediately to 
the opening scenes of the novel. Here Crane deliberately commits 
himself to the task of defining the nature of the self-identity that 
the hero brings into the war. At first glance it seems to be only a 
vague, youthful infatuation with the illusion of romantic heroism, 
but, in a curious turn of events, this improbable ideal is foisted 
upon him as an indispensable component of self-respect in the 
patriotic atmosphere of the times. In line with this development 
Crane uses extreme hyperbole to devaluate the fantasy self-image: 
“He had, of course, dreamed of battles all his life—of vague and 
bloody conflicts that had thrilled him with their sweep and fire. In 
visions he had seen himself in many struggles. He had imagined 
peoples secure in the shadow of his eagle-eyed prowess. But awake 
he had regarded battles as crimson blotches on the pages of the 
past. He had put them as things of the bygone . . . a portion of 
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the world’s history . . . long gone over the horizon and . . . dis- 
appeared for ever” Even though he himself suspects the legitimacy 
of his aspirations (especially when his mother “look[s] with... 
contempt upon the quality of his war ardor and patriotism), he 
nevertheless cannot resist the alluring call to adventure trumpeted 
throughout the country: “Tales of great movements shook the 
land. They might not be distinctly Homeric, but there seemed to 
be much glory in them. He had read of marches, sieges, conflicts, 
and he longed to see it all. His busy mind had drawn for him large 
pictures extravagant in color, lurid with breathless deeds.” And 
upon enlistment Fleming “believed that he must be a hero,” for 
he was “overwhelmed with privileges.” These quotations from the 
first chapter—a sampling of a few of the numerous narrative pas- 
sages of the same character—seem excessively romantic, and are 
on occasions offensively sentimental, on the surface at least. Yet 
they clarify Crane’s thematic intentions for the reader, for they 
are designed to project the public misconception of the role of 
the soldier. The social image of the military hero in this portion 
of the story radically contrasts with his counterpart on the battle- 
field later on, as seen particularly in the bestial horror of Jim Conk- 
lin’s death and in other incongruities of courage and suffering. In 
other words, Crane is deliberately stressing certain standards of 
conduct which have been deeply internalized in the public mind. 
And even though they are patently absurd, they become part of 
the ideal identity that attaches to every soldier who goes into battle. 


This particular identity is connected in Fleming’s thought with 
his culture’s belief in “a man of traditional courage,” the role he 
seeks to adopt for himself at the end of the story. Crane’s irony 
and satire, however, are directly aimed at this delusion. For when 
Fleming finds himself on the verge of battle, he discovers the in- 
adequacy of the simple code of manhood: “He felt that in this 
crisis his laws of life were useless. Whatever he had learned of 
himself was here .of no avail. He was an unknown quantity.” 
Crane’s insistence that motivation in this situation is based more 
on social values than any absolute moral convictions would seem 
to be a refutation of the “salvation critics. Fleming’s shame does 
not result from an awareness of a breach of divine law; rather it 
stems from his doubts in regard to his ability to measure up to 
the criteria of social approval in this situation: “he did not pass 
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such thoughts without severe condemnation of himself. He dinned 
reproaches at times. He was convicted by himself of many shame- 
ful crimes against the gods of traditions.” The loss of trust in 
himself, consistent with the disillusioning emergence of existential 
insight, metamorphoses into a desolating condition of alienation. 
As Crane puts it, Fleming’s being no longer is at home in the 
ordinary world: “he felt alone in space when his . . . companion 
disappeared. His failure to discover any mite of resemblance in 
their viewpoints made him more miserable than before. No one 
seemed to be wrestling with such a terrific personal problem. He 
was a mental outcast.” In the position of “the outsider,” the norm 
of existence for the individual without a spiritual harbor, the hero 
feels himself to be a prisoner of the irrational: “he instantly saw 
that it would be impossible to escape from the regiment. It inclosed 
him. And there were iron laws of tradition on four sides. As he 
perceived this fact it occurred to him that he had never wished to 
come to war. He had not enlisted of his free will. He had been 
dragged by a merciless government. And now they were taking 
him out to be slaughtered.” In this crisis of mounting confusion 
in thought and feeling, Crane prepares the reader for an existential 
anacalypse: “He had the opportunity to reflect. He had time to 
wonder about himself and to attempt to probe his sensations. 
Absurd ideas took hold of him. He thought he did not relish the 
landscape. It threatened him.” Like the correspondent, Fleming 
realizes that the contingent forms of nature are hostile to human 
life. Alienated from all meaningful reality, he swims in the void 
of purposelessness and nothingness. As Camus wouiid say, he has 
glimpsed “’absolu ou l'absurde.” 


In the light of the nihilistic pattern of experience that I have 
outlined, it is impossible, I think, to deny the existential vision 
of reality that controls Crane’s narrative intentions. To be sure, 
he is not enunciating an existential philosophy. With naturalistic 
objectivity, he simply depicts the anti-romantic character of war, 
a brutal fact that the collective imagination of his culture will not 
recognize in its benighted infatuation with fantasy existence. 
Though the moralistic reader may find Christian avatars lurking 
behind every tree and bush on the battlefield, Crane has not lo- 
cated them there. He holds no brief for the social code of courage 
that dedicates itself to the exhibition of superior manhood—how- 
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ever stupidly, sincerely, modestly, or accidentally, as exemplified 
in the respective conduct of Conklin, Wilson, the tattered soldier, 
and Fleming himself. Courage has to be related to a firm con- 
viction of principles; and Crane would, I believe, root this faith 
in the universal tradition of redemptive love if he could find any 
basis for it. But after Maggie, as I shall indicate, I am not sure 
that he thinks the effort worth making. In any event, Fleming 
possesses no spiritual awareness. And after his confounding im- 
mersion into the absurdity of existence, he suffers the kind of de- 
personalization of the psyche that existentialists, from Kierkegaard 
to Camus, have brought to our attention: “[He] suddenly lost 
concern for himself. He felt somehing of which he was a part—a 
regiment, a cause, or a country—was in crisis. He was welded 
into a common personality which was dominated by a single de- 
sire”—to kill. Though this passage reflects Fleming’s total loss of 
free will, it can, I dare say, be taken out of context and cited to 
argue Crane’s ardent patriotism. But this subjective impression 
has to be seen in its total relations. What Fleming concludes about 
his particular situation parallels in circumstances and in self- 
deception the experience of the correspondent in “The Open Boat” : 
“There was a consciousness always of the presence of his com- 
rades about him. He felt the subtle battle brotherhood more potent 
than the cause for which they were fighting: It was a mysterious 
fraternity born of the smoke and the danger of death.” Crane does 
not permit any sort of ambiguity to cloud his judgment of this 
delusion, as perhaps he does in the short story. He is quick to 
point out that the idea is a dissociation of sensibility: “[Fleming], 
in his thought, was careering off in other places, even as a car- 
penter who as he works whistles and thinks of his friend or his 
enemy, his home or a saloon. And these jolted dreams were never 
perfect to him afterward, but remained a mass of blurred shapes.” 


Crane relies upon this turmoil of consciousness to substantiate 
the motif of self-deception in the developing action, for Fleming’s 
conduct hereafter is marked by the most ludicrous contradictions, 
all of them in one way or another commenting on the crucial prob- 
lem of self-identity. After successfully undergoing the first ordeal 
of battle, the hero seems to forget the sharing of a common goal 
and cause, and he reclaims the social self-image that he only shortly 
before tentatively renounced: “He felt that he was a fine fellow. 
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He saw himself even with those ideals which he had considered 
far beyond him. He smiled in deep gratification.” Yet when the 
enemy attacks again, this confidence dissipates, and he deserts the 
regiment. Disavowing every value to which he had previously sub- 
scribed—the brotherhood of battle, the traditional code of manli- 
ness, the trust in expectations of himself—he savagely denounces 
his fellow soldiers, the “methodical idiots! machine-like fools!” In 
a final effort to maintain some kind of self-respect in his own 
eyes, he resorts to the magic of reason: “He, the enlightened man 
who looks afar in the dark, had fled because of his superior per- 
ceptions and knowledge. He felt a great anger against his com- 
rades. He knew it could be proved that they had been fools.” But 
this rationalization fails to do its work, and “a dull, animal-like 
rebellion against his fellows, war in the abstract, and fate grew 
within him.” The incongruity between what he wishes reality to 
be and what it is alienates him completely from the universe and 
his place in it. This phenomenon of individual isolation, especially 
as it springs from the absurdity of experience, has in recent times 
become the cornerstone of existentialist philosophy. Crane, it 
seems, had intuited its disillusioning presence in his culture long 
before. 

Crane devotes exactly one half of the novel to Fleming’s initia- 
tion into the world of the absurd, and at the end of the twelfth 
chapter, when the hero is conducted back to his regiment by a 
stranger, he too is a stranger on earth. For the identity which he 
presents to his fellow soldiers is a facade, behind which lies the 
emptiness of a lost and disclaimed self-image. In the next twelve 
chapters we are exposed to an ironic investigation of contingent 
circumstances, the manner in which events, reversing their earlier 
pattern of chaos, seem to contribute to the development of self- 
insight. Though such an interpretation has some basis, it actually 
contrasts ironically with Fleming’s obsessive desire to hide his 
shame from himself and his fellow soldiers. Since one does not 
find any responsible acceptance of moral guilt (the conscious ad- 
mission that a divine law has been transgressed), there is no op- 
portunity for genuine expiation. An act of bravery, performed in 
a state of somnambulistic defiance, is hardly atonement: it is a 
negative resolution of the case of conscience at issue. This obser- 
vation is directed at the rabid proponents of Fleming’s spiritual 
redemption. To arrive at this view one has to renounce the author- 
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ity of the New Testament—not a difficult stratagem, I must admit, 
for the dedicated moralistic critic. 


Probably the most convincing refutation of the pietistic exegesis 
is to be found in the ironical devices of the last half of the novel. 
Like similar reading directions earlier—the animalistic degradation 
of Conklin’s death, the lamb-like blabbering of the tattered soldier, 
and the profanely consecrated wafer in the sky—they symbolically 
defile the moral substance of the regiment’s triumph. Its energetic 
charges are not inspired by pious prayers (albeit Fleming’s mother 
sheds her tears on the Bible he never consults) but by thunderous 
profanity. Crane emphasizes this blasphemy by concentrating upon 
its effects in a crucial turn of the battle: “the men stared with 
blank and yokel-like eyes at [the officer]. He was obliged to halt 
and retrace his steps. He stood with his back to the enemy and 
delivered gigantic curses in the faces of the men. His body vibrated 
from the weight and force of his imprecations. And he could string 
oaths with the facility of a maiden who strings beads.” The sup- 
plications to the Devil inspire the men to tremendous feats of 
courage, and Crane calls attention to the persistence of this athe- 
istical encouragement in Fleming’s astonishment when the unholy 
oaths momentarily subside: “The youth noted with vague surprise 
that the lieutenant was standing mutely with his legs far apart 
and his sword held in the manner of a cane. The youth wondered 
what had happened to his vocal chords that he no more cursed.” 
And, finally, as the regiment achieves the safety of its own lines, 
the sacrilegious chorus is revived: “the youthful lieutenant, recol- 
lecting himself, began to mutter softly in black curses.” The vic- 
tory then, ins~iar as it also becomes Fleming’s moment of glory, is 
consecrated by the benediction of the Devil. Therefore in reclaim- 
ing his lost identity in the eyes of his fellow soldiers, the hero 
surrenders his ultimate destiny to the custodian of universal an- 
archy. In this final turn of events Crane’s “night of the jungle” 
settles upon the moral world of The Red Badge of Courage ina 
shroud of existential self-deception. In the place of God, the Devil 
walks the green valleys of the earth in the disguise of the supreme 
compassionator. 

A similar line of profane imagery controls the emergence of 
meaning in the early Maggie. As I have more or less substantiated 
in. another place (MLN, LXIII (April 1958), 268-272), a re- 
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current pattern of New Testament inversions mediates the pathetic 
downfall of the heroine. Taking the form of parodic echoes of the 
parables (the Prodigal Son and the Good Samaritan), distortions 
of traditional Biblical motifs of sorrow and sin (the bereaved Mary 
and the Whore of Babylon), and ironical name symbolism (Mag- 
gie, Mary, Peter, Thomas, and James), they constitute a dialectic 
of Christian negation. Together they proclaim the disintegration 
of the ideal of redemptive love on all levels of human understand- 
ing. And in the triumph of venal love which resolves the action, 
Crane takes note of the God who withholds Himself from man 
in the crises of his life, not only in the miraculous influence of His 
Holy Spirit, but in the derelictions of His Holy Ministry. In this 
light his first work testifies to the purposeless absurdity of human 
existence, and, as a piece of fiction inspired by direct knowledge 
of the causes of prostitution, it is a bitter commentary upon the 
failure of all moral government. This conviction, perhaps some- 
what cavalier in its first manifestation, is always present in his 
writings from this time on. It is based essentially, I think, upon 
his inability to believe in the efficacy of an aloof deity. 


III 


Like Kierkegaard and Kafka, Crane finds the absurd in every 
walk and in every stage of life. It manifests itself in the contra- 
dictions of social experience independent of class and position. We 
find this in “The Monster,” in “The Blue Hotel,” and in “The 
Bride Comes to Yellow Sky.” It also occurs in the crises of love 
and death, and, as in the writings of the other men, it is intimately 
allied to the incongruities of religious faith in the world. Maggie 
and The Red Badge of Courage, for instance, cannot be properly 
understood without considering the role of God (or the Devil) in 
the universe. Though “The Open Boat” touches on man’s estrange- 
ment from the divine, this today, like “Five White Mice” and “A 
Mystery of Heroism,” is concerned more with man’s contingent 
status in life, a position that no human code of conduct can ease or 
mitigate. But regardless of the individual plight, the various char- 
acters share one common experience always; all of them are led 
to question the self-identity that allegedly gives them a place in 
the order of things. 

This latter perspective, I think, illuminates the problem of the 
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hero in George’s Mother, though it is also connected with an im- 
plicit comedy of religious faith. The young man’s mother, a doting, 
ignorant woman whose social and moral principles have been 
shaped by a devotion to the mission evangelicalism of her Bowery 
environment, warps the self-image of her only son by extravagant 
flattery and excessive attention. But since this illusion of self- 
identity is not recognized by the outside world, George encounters 
a series of frustrations which encourage him to daydream and 
finally to drink. In each case he seeks to live up to those expec- 
tations for himself that are confusedly impressed upon his mind 
by the conflicting opinions of his mother and of the world. When 
the perfections his mother finds in his personality fail to consum- 
mate a romance, he turns upon her in thwarted fury, suddenly 
realizing the alienation of his ideals from existent reality: 
“Kelcey suffered from his first gloomy conviction that the earth 
was not grateful to him for his presence upon it. When sharp 
words were said to him, he interpreted them with what seemed 
to be a lately acquired insight. He could now perceive that the 
universe hated him. He sank to the most sublime depths of despair.” 
These sentiments are not, of course, expressive of assimilated 
knowledge. They spring from self-pity. He does not as yet per- 
ceive that he is his own reductio ad absurdum and that his follies 
are rooted in himself. This realization comes when he attempts to 
evaluate human experience in accordance with his personal con- 
ception of values. Through a chance meeting with an old friend 
of the family, he is introduced to a convivial group of tavern 
frequenters whose alcoholic congeniality give him the illusion of 
self-importance. In achieving a momentary faith in himself, he 
proceeds to stake the entire meaning of life upon the permanence 
of this brotherhood of mirth and pleasure. This assumption par- 
allels the rationalizations of Fleming and the correspondent in 
similar crises of estrangement. In the passage which follows there 
are verbal echoes of the two other stories, particularly of The Red 
Badge of Courage in the profane secularization of religious 
imagery : 


He was all at once an enthusiast, as if he were at a fes- 
tival of a religion. He felt that there was something fine 
and thrilling in this affair isolated from the stern world, 
from which the laughter arose like incense. He knew that 
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old sentiment of brotherly regard for those about him. 
He began to converse tenderly with them. He was not 
sure of his drift of thought, but he knew that he was im- 
mensely sympathetic. He rejoiced at their faces, shining 
red and wrinkled with smiles. He was capable of heroisms. 


But, as in other instances, Crane merely employs this transitory 
self-deception to herald the advent of existential disillusionment. 
For when George awakens from a drunken stupor at the scene of 
the party in question, nauseated by the noxious “odors of tobacco, 
men’s breaths, and beer half filling forgotten glasses,” he sickens 
at his own absurdity: “As he lay pondering, his bodily condition 
created for him a bitter philosophy of life, and he perceived all 
the futility of a red existence. He saw his life’s problems con- 
fronting him like granite giants, and he was no longer erect to 
meet them. He made a calamitous retrogression in his war. Specters 
were to him now large as clouds.” This betrayal of hope is a short 
time later accentuated in the circumstances attendant upon the 
death of his mother. Called to her sickbed, he is unable to establish 
any kind of emotional rapport with her sympathetic neighbors, 
with the “plump young clergyman,” or with his own dying mother : 
“{He] began to stare at the wall-paper. The pattern was clusters 
of brown roses. He felt them like hideous crabs crawling upon 
his brain.” This tableau, I think, cannot be separated from Tres- 
cott’s identical dissociation of sensibility. However, on another 
level of reference, the horrifying image of the last line is an 
anticipation of Kafka’s terrifying vision of reality ; and, in another 
coincidence. George’s emotional paralysis is not wholly unrelated 
to the attitudes of Camus’s Meursault at the side of the coffin of 
his dead mother. 


But Crane’s revelations of existential absurdity are not always 
so desperately futile. In “The Bride Comes to Yellow Sky,” for 
example, he subjects the brittle substance of human identity to 
serio-comic scrutiny. Yet it would be unwise for any reader to dis- 
count the significance of Jack Potter’s fears that an unannounced 
marriage in another city will deprive him of his established position 
in the small town in which he is a marshal. Like the masses of 
mankind, Crane implies, Potter has no inward sense of selfhood. 
He is what people believe him to be, and he has modeled his per- 
sonality on their expectations. In effect, he has so completely 
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merged himself with his persona that he is unaware of his own 
individuality, the sudden impulse that precipitated the marriage. 
As a consequence, apart from his self-conscious behavior on the 
train returning him to Yellow Sky, all his meagre store of ego 
awareness is sapped of its strength; and he feels that his rash 
matrimonial venture is equivalent to a forfeiture of the self-image 
by which the world knows him: 


Of course people in Yellow Sky married as it pleased 
them, in accordance with a general custom; but such was 
Potter’s thought of his duty to his friends, or their idea 
of his duty, or of an unspoken form which does not con- 
trol men in these matters, that he felt he was heinous. He 
had committed an extraordinary crime. Face to face with 
this girl in San Antonio, and spurred by his sharp im- 
pulse, he had gone headlong over all social hedges. 


While in the preceding stories the apprehension of estrange- 
ment from the community has, for the most part, brought on un- 
bearable pathos, Crane in this instance softens the impact of this 
realization in a bizarre twist of humor. He apparently recognizes 
that the quality of individual sensibility determines the nature of 
the response to an experience with absurdity. Thus it would be 
preposterous to exhibit Jack Potter in the throes of bitter despair 
and frustration. His emotional and intellectual faculties, at least 
as the reader glimpses them, would preclude any kind of radical 
discomposure. For this reason, probably, Crane focuses on the ex- 
ternal effect of the marshal’s derelict marriage, that is, its con- 
founding influence upon Scratchy Wilson, a drunk who goes on 
periodical shooting sprees. The latter is the first one to encounter 
the couple after they alight from the train in Yellow Sky, and he, 
oblivious to existential contingency, immediately assumes that 
Potter is armed and ready to deal with him as he has in the past. 
When he discovers that the social status of Potter has changed, he, 
in his narrow, illiterate conception of life, reacts to this sudden 
expression of the world’s irrationality in hilarious bewilderment: 
“ ‘Well, I ‘low it’s off, Jack,’ said Wilson. He was looking at the 
ground. ‘Married!’ He was not a student of chivalry; it was 
merely that in the presence of this foreign condition he was a 
simple child of the earlier plains. He picked up his starboard re- 
volver, and, placing both weapons in their holsters, he went away. 
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His feet made funnel-shaped tracks in the heavy sand.” But how- 
ever grotesque this dénouement, its implications are nevertheless 
darkly foreboding, for they linger in the memory, haunting inti- 
mations of the forces of chaos that underlie the inscrutable flux 
of the universe. 

The plot of “The Five White Mice” likewise involves the sudden 
defeat of expectation which reveals the absurdity of the human 
condition. Crane deliberately and treacherously contrives the action 
to rise to a peak of impending catastrophe, but, suddenly, he re- 
verses this anticipation in a climax appropriate to his perspective 
on the unpredictability of fate. To be sure, this termination may 
excite immediate laughter, but it ought to be turned inward. In- 
deed, in this story the artist challenges the pompous self-importance 
of the ego, simply designating a mode of ludicrous self-deception. 
The protagonist, a youthful Easterner who apparently has fled 
to Mexico City to escape an officious, wealthy father, is inad- 
vertently exposed to the threat of violent death by a couple of 
drunken friends who pick a quarrel with three Mexicans in a dark 
street late at night. While there is justification for the hero’s fears, 
his susceptibility to self-dramatization indicates a precarious ad- 
justment to life. As a matter of fact, the events which precede this 
encounter are all designed to reflect this predisposition. Illogically, 
his conviction of imminent death, instead of arousing him to a 
defense of his person, promotes a concern with what its effects 
will be on his family: 


He witnessed the uprising of his mother and sister, and 
the invincible calm of his hard-mouthed father, who would 
probably shut himself in his library and smoke alone. 
Then his father would come, and they would bring him 
here, and say: ‘This is the place.’ Then, very likely, each 
would remove his hat. They would stand quietly with 
their hats in their hands for a decent minute. He pitied 
his old financing father, unyielding and millioned, a man 
who commonly spoke twenty-two words a year to his 
beloved son. The kid understood it at this time. If his 
fate was not impregnable, he might have turned out to 
be a man and have been liked by his father. 


This focus on the subject of manhood, at any rate its definition in 
the social circles from which the youth springs, recalls Fleming’s 
absorption with a similar code. Failure to measure up this ideal, 
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even as in the latter case, engenders the feeling of inadequacy 
that is the beginning of estrangement. And there is, in the conduct 
of the hero, the suggestion of an unconscious death-wish that looks 
forward to a compensation for his own sense of deficiency, an 
impulse that Fleming also toyed with. These contradictions in 
thought and action, Crane’s familiar testimony to the irrationality 
of existence, under a reflex of instinct take a course exactly op- 
posite to what he contemplates; instead of simply submitting to 
death, “the kid . . . unconsciously used nervous force sufficient to 
raise a bale of hay. Before he comprehended it, he was standing 
behind his revolver glaring over the barrel at the Mexicans, men- 
acing first one and then another.” This act precipitates an unex- 
pected retreat on their part, and the youth is dumfounded ; for in 
this crisis of his life, like so many of Crane’s other heroes, he is 
confronted by the absurdity of human thought and action: “He 
was bursting with rage, because these men had not previously 
confided to him that they were vulnerable. The whole thing had 
been an absurd imposition. He had been seduced into respectful 
alarm by the concave attitude of the grandee. And after all there 
had been an equality of emotion, an equality: he was furious.” 
Crane does not, however, terminate the story on this solitary note 
of irrationality; rather, with all the conscious purpose of a doc- 
trinaire existentialist, he traces the cause of this consternating 
incident to a hidden law of chaos, “the five white mice,” a gambling 
term for incalculable chance. 


’ 


Akin to this latter work is “A Mystery of Heroism,” another 
comic treatment of the unaccountable impulses that lead men to 
act contrary to their thought and will. Humorously badgered by 
his comrades on the field of battle, Fred Collins is surprised to 
hear himself volunteering for a mission to procure unneeded water 
in a location under heavy fire: “Collins appeared as a man in a 
dream. In the midst of the questions, the advice, the warnings, all 
the excited talk of his company mates, he maintained a curious 
silence.” Not until he faces the threat of enemy guns does he take 
cognizance of his preposterous situation: “When Collins faced the 
meadow and walked away from the regiment, he was vaguely 
conscious that a chasm, the deep valley of all prides, was suddenly 
between him and his comrades. It was provisional, but the pro- 
vision was that he return as a victor. He had blindly been led by 
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quaint emotions, and laid himself under an obligation to walk 
squarely up to the face of death.” Yet when he contemplates the 
possibility of recanting on his offer, he still has no control over 
his will: “he was not sure he wished to make a retraction, even if 
he could do so without shame. As a matter of truth, he was sure 
of very little. He was mainly surprised.” The same kind of con- 
fusion envelops the successful completion of his mission, and 
Crane crystallizes the essential meaning of the episode in “the two 
genial, skylarking lieutenants” who teasingly fight over the first 
drink of water: “Suddenly there was an oath, the thud of wood 
on the ground, and a swift murmur of astonishment among the 
ranks. The lieutenants glared at each other. The bucket lay on the 
ground, empty.” The rhetorical isolation of the last word in this 
excerpt is Crane’s measure of the significance of man’s engage- 
ment to purpose in the scheme of this existence. 

Bafflement and frustration crowned by an oath: this is the sub- 
stance of the life that Crane re-creates in his best stories. Whether 
or no the imprecation is sounded in the text, it is subsumed in the 
cloud of despair that shrouds the noblest efforts of man under a 
blanket of futility. Or perhaps sometimes the curse is transformed 
into the diabolic laughter of mockery and negation. One or both, 
they belong to Crane’s vision of reality, for they are extensions of 
“the night of the jungle,” the pessimistic metaphor of his sensi- 
bility. This existential disillusionment hardly varies from work to 
work. When he first perceived that 


God lay dead in heaven ; 
Angels sang the hymn of the end; 
Purple winds went moaning, 
Their wings drip-dripping 

With blood 

That fell upon the earth 


there was no recourse to any truth except that of the absurdity of 
human life. 
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I 


W ILLIAM Faulkner, like some of the towering master novel- 
ists of the past, structures, allegorizes, even symbolizes, 
through names in his novels and stories. Isolated comments in 
Faulkner studies have pointed out this tendency. No attempt, 
however, has been made to bring this material together. But to 
exhaust the possibilities of name-interpretation would probably 
entail rewriting Faulkner’s works, and that would perhaps be the 
last ding-dong of man’s despair in the final fading sunset. So, here, 
I shall confine myself to some special examples of charactonyms? 
and charactonym clusters in Faulkner’s novels. 


This essay attempts to show that Faulkner uses names de- 
liberately to illuminate important themes, and also to structure the 
themes in the context of a story or a novel, or, as occasionally 
happens, in a continuing segment in the Yoknapatawpha legend. 
The names chosen here are not necessarily the most appropriate 
ones to illustrate Faulkner’s sometimes subtle weaving of char- 
actonyms into the action of his works, but they do indicate pat- 
terns of naming that seem to be significant both concretely and 
abstractly in the body of the works. Furthermore, the names 


*This paper, in essentially its present form, was read before the Seventh 
Annual Meeting of the American Name Society, held in conjunction with 
the Modern Language Association, New York City, December 29, 1958. 

1See William Van O’Connor, The Tangled Fire of William Faulkner 
(Minneapolis, 1954), pp. 73-74, for comment on Faulkner’s names in Light 
in August; Irving Malin, William Faulkner: An Interpretation (Stanford, 
Calif., 1957), pp. 2, 44, and 71, for passing commentary on meaningful names ; 
Joseph M. Backus, ““Names of Characters in Faulkner’s The Sound and the 
Fury,’ Names, V1 (Dec. 1958), 226-233; and Frederick Hoffman and Olga 
W. Vickery, William Faulkner: Two Decades of Criticism (East Lansing, 
1951), passim. 

2 The term charactonym was first suggested by Thomas E. Berry, in Word 
Study, XXV (Dec. 1949), 1. See also W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., and Cleanth 
Brooks, Literary Criticism (New York, 1957), pp. 47-48. 
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serve as the sometimes gaudy and swirling outward symbols of the 
inner character. 


The continuity of the essay is such that the name of Temple 
Drake is treated as the symbol of a not-too-innocent civilization 
being violated by Popeye, the symbol of a sterile, violent energy 
loosed upon the world. Gavin and Gowan Stevens are discussed as 
charactonyms serving as symbols of ineffectual defenders of an 
innocence that exists, if at all, in principle only. A contrast is 
then made between the novels Absalom, Absalom! and As I Lay 
Dying, with particular emphasis on the role of the charactonyms. 
The first novel has for one of its themes the dissolution of family ; 
the second has for one of its themes the coherence of family even 
in face of greatest odds. Names in the Snopes clan, the new men 
of no-principle, stand in evidence of Faulkner’s scorn of the new 
class of ruthless men overrunning, vulgarizing, and pillaging civil- 
ization. Then, finally, the names in A Fable (perhaps the “name- 
lessness” in A Fable) reflect Faulkner’s vision of the future, as 
well as his almost “romantic,” idealistic, massloristic conception of 
humanity in the masses. 


II 


A favorite naming device used by Faulkner occurs in Sanctuary, 
a novel whose ironic title gives some import of the theme of vio- 
lated innocence. A sanctuary is a sacred, inviolable retreat within 
a temple, a place itself immune to law and man. Consequently, as 
could be expected, in the novel the heroine has the name of Temple 
Drake. Ironic appellation is the device used, and it appears time 
and again throughout Faulkner’s works.* The device also struc- 
tures the novel, serves as a map of the action, and economizes 
description. 

Frankly, the sanctuary in the title is a sexual symbol in the 
concrete, and a symbol of innocence in the abstract or general. 
The sanctuary, translated symbolically into the virginity of Temple 
Drake and by extension the innocence of civilization, is violated 
by the mechanical man, Popeye Vitelli, the technical machine, or 
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*The device is used in Light in August, where the major characters are 
named Joe Christmas, Joanna Burden, Percy Grimm, et al.; also note the 
names of Benjy, Caddy, Jason, and others, who, through name connotation, 
add depth and irony to The Sound and the Fury. 
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“progress.” Although Popeye violates Temple in a horrifying 
way, the violation is not human. It is a violation in form only, a 
mechanical coition. After the machine has in essence gutted civili- 
zation, raped and ruined the religious and moral norms of human 
beings, primitive passion, “lust in action,” follows. Naturally, the 
name is Red, symbolic of passion and lust. Red possesses Temple 
while the machine, Popeye, observes its handiwork but cannot 
function in this sanctuary. The machine is merely the instrument 
of ruin. 

The name Temple Drake contains further implications, perhaps 
hints, of an irony beyond the obvious allegorical structure of the 
novel. Temple Drake is first a particular woman caught in a par- 
ticular societal trap. The referential and emotive aspects of the name 
shift rather subtly when analyzed. Read on three levels, the name 
symbolizes the innocence of the coed Temple Drake, the naiveté 
of the South, and the innocence and gullibility of civilization, all 
defiled, violated, and desecrated by the mechanical, the impotent, 
and the vulgar. The key, however, is Drake. Drake has some 
rather concupiscent connotations, indicating that Temple, the South, 
and civilization asked for the violation. The merging of the two 
names Temple and Drake suggests that there are lustful, illicit 
desires within these institutional temples which once released ruin 
them, as was Temple Drake, a rather fast coed, who, in Faulkner’s 
terms, certainly earned her troubles. 


III 


If the harmony and symmetry of the above charactonym struc- 
ture seem too pat, then the next charactonyms may seem to be 
seasoning to excess. In Sanctuary, the defender of honor, Gowan 
Stevens, appears innocently enough as a professional Southerner, 
a college boy from the Southern citadel of gentlemen building, the 
University of Virginia. Perhaps it could be said that “this does 
everything crown,” ‘for Stevens etymologically means “crown.” 
Gowan is a form of Gawain of Round Table fame. Gowan Stevens 
serves as Temple’s knight, her escort, the defender of her honor, 
such as it is, an honor that is not sure that it wants to be defended. 
Once the name and character of Gowan are related to their some- 
what sanctimonious, too-perfect namesake, the ironic contrast be- 
comes weighty indeed; for Gowan, the modern knight, defends 
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in name only. No longer does this Southern gentleman have the 
ability to uphold the traditions, the old rituals, the honor of 
womanhood, since he no longer understands them. 


If he stands for Southern manhood, as he seems to, then 
Temple’s disgust for him is understandable. He is flabby, inco- 
herent, and drunk. Through his inability to act and lead, he turns j 
Temple over to the robot. His date with Temple leads to his mental 
destruction, although he should be the vexilliary, the standard- 
bearer, who traditionally upholds honor, and, incidentally, also 
should be able to hold his liquor. The parable of the knight and 
his lady is obvious. 


=_e 


Gavin Stevens, Gowan’s uncle, also possesses a name formed 
from Gawain. Gavin, often accused of being Faulkner’s alter-ego, 
defends the old order with more logical but hardly more practical 
effect than does Gowan. He holds a degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
and a law degree; and he twirls a good luck charm, a Phi Beta 
Kappa key. He is aware of his ironic position in the scheme of 
new “things.” He upholds an existing set of principles that frus- 
trate and excite the new men, the Snopesian cash-minded autom- 
atons, who shy away from and stammer before a man who looks 
on with the amused twinkle of the knowing ages, a man, though 
not blind, who acts the part of Tiresias, implacable, “throbbing 
between two worlds,” and serves as a chorus. 

Gavin’s code leads him into ironic, silly situations. When he is 
not involved in rivalry with the ribald Major De Spain for the af- 
fections of Eula Snopes, he is defending the innocence of a proud 
old Negro gentleman named Beauchamp. When he is not defend- 
ing the principle of honor, non-existent, he is involved in a Platonic 
affair with voluptuous, precocious, teenage Linda Snopes, daugh- 
ter of Eula Snopes. A quixotic idealist, he can act and lead, in- 
congruously, only by standing still. Gavin, then, represents a 
memory of knighthood and genteelness, somewhat ineffectual, 
while his nephew Gowan represents the shell of that memory. 


IV 
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The charactonyms Temple Drake, Red, Gowan, and Gavin show 
that Faulkner consciously gave significant names to single char- 
acters. But in some of his novels, he structures patterns of names 
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within a family in order to strengthen his themes and to give 
universality to the family units. 

Two of these novels, Absalom, Absalom! and As I Lay Dying, 
treat two versions of the position of family in modern life. 
Absalom, Absalom! is a full-length discussion of the dissolution 
of the family as a coherent, articulate, affective unit; As J Lay 
Dying is an extravagant, didactic analysis of a family bound to- 
gether until its traditional, unspoken family responsibility is dis- 
charged by death and burial of the unifying agent, the wife and 
mother. Again, the names constitute a structure of the theme and 
action of the novels. It is as though the action has already taken 
place in the act of naming. 

In Absalom, Absalom! the names and their histories serve as 
vehicles, parables, or metaphors for the main theme, just as, 
critically speaking, they should. Thomas Sutpen, a wildly ambitious 
man, “the nameless one”—that is, a man without family—first 
married Eulalia Bon in Haiti, and named his first son Charles, 
“the manly,” or “strong.” Then he discovered that his wife was 
part-Negro. Miscegenation not being among his plans, he deserted 
“the good woman of fair speech” and settled in what is now 
Northern Mississippi, there to carry out his dream of creating a 
great empire. 

After a strange courtship, he married Ellen Coldfield, “the 
cold Helen,” daughter of Goodhue Coldfield. Goodhue Coldfield, 
although not rich, represented “name and family,” and was the 
coldest, primmest man around. The chill and “good hue” of this 
legitimate family sets an ironic contrast to the passionate, il- 
legitimate Bon family, the “good” family, as Faulkner carefully 
observes.* 

Sutpen, in his frenzy to establish a feudal kingdom, desperately 
and deliberately named his children, legitimate and illegitimate 
alike. Mr. Compson, narrator of part of the story, says: 


Yes, Clytie and his daughter too: Clytemnestra. He named 
her himself. He named them all himself: all his own get 
and all the get of his wild niggers after the country be- 
gan to assimilate them. . . . Yes, he named Clytie as he 
named them all, the one before Clytie [Charles] and 
Henry and Judith even, with that same robust and sar- 


* Absalom, Absalom! (New York, 1951), p. 265. 
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donic temerity, naming with his own mouth this ironic 
fecundity of dragon’s teeth.® 


Clytemnestra, Sutpen’s daughter by an unnamed Negro girl, should 
have been named Cassandra, since she played that part in the 
family ; but Sutpen, says Mr. Compson, can be forgiven his error, 
since it was what could be expected of a man who had taught him- 
self to read. Henry, being legitimate and white, becomes the hope 
of the new estate. Henry means “ruler of an enclosure, or private 
property,” an appropriate name for the scion and heir to a great 
estate, and also for a man who is to guard the honor of the family 
as it is represented in Judith, “the one to be praised.” The names 
were not lightly bestowed, for they had meaning both symbolically 
and socially. 

The Bon line survives in Jim Bond, the mulatto, who lives as 
a general flunky and farmhand in the area. The name Bon has been 
changed to Bond through folk etymology, as Faulkner weaves the 
tragedy and fall of the Sutpen family into the names of the once 
great family.® 

The name Jim Bond also extends into one of Faulkner’s apoc- 
alyptic visions. Quentin Compson, in an attempt to explain the 
South to Shrevlin McCannon at Harvard, related the story of the 
Sutpen tragedy. Here, Shreve is speaking: 


‘Then I'll tell you. I think that in time the Jim Bonds 
are going to conquer the Western hemisphere. Of course 
it won’t quite be in our time and of course as they spread 
toward the poles they will bleach out again like rabbits 


5 Absalom, Absalom! pp. 61-62. 

*Folk etymologizing of names appears frequently in Faulkner’s works. 
Some of the more significant creations are listed here: Grenier, an old settle- 
ment family name in Requiem for a Nun (New York, 1951), p. 9, is changed 
through the years to Grinnup, the name of the idiot in the short story “Hand 
Upon the Waters” in Knight’s Gambit (New York, 1949), pp. 63-80. Here, 
as in Absalom, Absalom! a change in family name is a symbol of the fall 
or decay of that family. The Indian Ikkemotubbe, meaning “man,” says 
Faulkner, was called “Homme (and sometimes ‘de l’homme’),” but was 
further “anglicized” to “Doom.” See The Sound and the Fury (New York, 
1946), p. 3. Reverend Tobe Sutterfield, who assumes the title of Le Président, 
Les Amis Myriades et Anonymes a la France de Tout le Monde, changes 
his name to Tooleyman (Tout le Monde) “to make it easier for the folks.” 
See A Fable (New York, 1954), pp. 149-150. Nancy Mannigoe, the Negro 
maid in Temple Drake Stevens’ home, owns a patronym that is of Norman 
origin. The change from the Norman Maingault to Manigault, “the old 
Charleston name,” to Mannigoe underscores the contrast between the Drake 
family and Nancy’s heritage (Requiem, p. 118). 
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and the birds do, so they won’t show up as sharp against 
the snow. But it will still be Jim Bond; and so in a few 
thousand years, I who regard you will also have sprung 
from the loins of African kings.”7 


Jim Bond first appears to be a synonym of Jim Crow, but closer 
attention will reveal that Jim Bond connotes “Negro in general,” 
and also connotes the Negro’s situation, that is, “in bondage.” 

By extension, however, Jim Bond is Everyman, the man without 
family, without tradition, without knowledge, the man representa- 
tive of the mass of people. Jim Bond is a particular man who 
carries the blood of different nations and different races in his 
veins, and therefore stands for the universal man, ever in bond- 
age and ever just a “jim” in the annals of time. 

In As I Lay Dying the set of names structures a family and a 
civilization that hold togther as long as moral bonds are honored. 
The Bundren family is a group bound together. Bundren is sug- 
gestive of both “bound” and “burden,” and the Old English plural 
-ren suggests “brethren” and “children.” The ties in the family are 
so close they go deeper than kinship, to the point of isolation from 
the community around them. 

Anse, the father, has a name that is short for Anselm, “with 
divine helmet.” Throughout, images are descriptive of the name. 
He is hunch-backed, burdened, implacable. and a “divinely” cursed 
man, whose misfortunes are manifold and serve as his shield. His 
wife Addie, from Adeline, “of noble birth,” was a former school- 
teacher, a woman of pride and nobility. Far superior to her hus- 
band, she hid her pride and her broken heart. 

Cash, the eldest son, a man of action, works with his hands, 
builds to perfection, and is assigned the task of building the coffin 
for his mother Addie. He represents the meticulous, practical, 
somewhat illiterate, cash-minded businessman. Darl, a clipped 
form of darling, is the name of the queer one, the one to be taken 
care of, the charge of the family. Jewel, the third son, represents 
the wild, creative spirit, handsome, rakish, and illegitimate, whose 
valiant efforts saved the mother’s body from washing away in the 
flood, thereby carrying out the pledge to place the body in the 
family cemetery. Jewel, the savior, also symbolizes Addie’s sin— 
precious, jewel-like, beautiful, and changing. 


7 Absalom, Absalom! p. 378. 
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Dewey Dell, the fourth child, is described best in Faulkner’s 
own words: “squatting, Dewey Dell’s wet dress shapes for the 
dead eyes of three blind men those mammalian ludicrosities which 
are the horizons and the valleys of the earth.” Pregnant, she says, 
“I feel like a wet seed wild in the hot blind earth.” The name 
connotes the damp, fecund world of fertility, where, genetically, 
conception occurs by chance, helped a bit by human hands, literally, 
for Dewey Dell’s great moment came while she was picking cotton 
with Lafe. She and Lafe were getting closer down the rows to the 
“secret shade.” She debates with herself whether she will or won't. 
But she had promised Lafe that if the sack was full she would have 
to, for then they would have to wait in the secret shade, and she 
could not help it. But if the sack is not full, she will turn up the 
next row. she says: 


And we picked together touching on his hands and my 
hands and I didn’t say anything. I said ‘What are you 
doing?’ and he said ‘I am picking into your sack.’ And 
so it was full when we came to the end of the row and I 
could not help it.® 


Vardaman, the youngest boy, is named for James Kemble Vard- 
aman (1861-1930), Mississippi governor and U. S. Senator, a 
racist and a political leader of the rural people. Faulkner uses the 
name again for one of the Snopeses. Here, as elsewhere, the name 
indicates the political beliefs of the family in which it occurs. 

The name of Preacher Whitfield, self-righteous lover of Addie 
and father of Jewel, takes on symbolic qualities. “Addie,” says 
Olga W. Vickery, “sees Whitfield as the symbol of the act stripped 
of all words because he must discard all the words of which he is 
guardian to come to her.”® He is clothed in the clear white sanctity 
of sin, “dressed in sin like a gallant garment already blowing aside 
with the speed of his secret coming.”?° 

The names, then, fill a world, as well as a family, and all co- 
operate to carry out the responsibility of keeping the family to- 
gether until the mother is buried. 


® As I Lay Dying, pp. 355-356. ‘ 
° Frederick Hoffman and Olga W. Vickery, p. 193. 
” As I Lay Dying, p. 467. 
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V 


Faulkner has written two novels, The Hamlet and The Town, 
that treat the shenanigans of the new men, the Snopes clan, the 
creatures who enervate the community around them. I have written 
elsewhere that the Snopes clan represents the debased modern 
world of crass commercialism and self-interest, a world char- 
acterized by lack of meaning, whether that meaning is religious, 
political, or social.'* 

The Snopes family was a curious one, a snarling, sneaking, 
snooping group of lap links that clanked, mechanically, from one 
slot to another all the way from a sharecropper’s shack, “not 
fittin’ fer hogs to live in,” on Will Varner’s farm to the presidency 
of the Jefferson Bank. Faulkner has no mercy on this group insofar 
as naming is concerned: Flem, Byron, Virgil, Eckrum, Lump, 
Bilbo, Vardaman, Mink, I. O., Montgomery Ward, Admiral Dewey, 
Wallstreet Panic, and Saint Elmo, plus four “things” that looked 
like snakes, but, apparently, Byron Snopes’ children out of a 
Jicarilla Apache squaw in Old Mexico. The four latter are un- 
named, for no one was able to get close enough to them to find 
out anything, except that they didn’t look like children, and that 
one of them had a switch knife with a six-inch blade, but no one 
knew which one had it and no one was going to try to find out. 
The Snopeses were “just Snopeses, like colonies of rats or termites 
are just rats and termites.” 

Flem is the major one. His name suggests one who gains his 
ends by devious means, a flimflammer. The enigmatic Flem, as we 
know, used every blackmailing trick, sometimes almost within legal 
rights but never within moral rights, to obtain his position as 
president of the Jefferson bank. Flem’s competitive, amoral spirit 
seems to parallel, in Faulkner’s interpretation, the same cut-throat 
spirit in the modern world, where neither kinship nor principle 
is a deterrent to power. An opportunist, he became inflexible when 
a victim was at his mercy, as the Varner family, Major De Spain, 
Henry Armstid, I. O. Snopes, and others learned to their sorrow. 

“The Snopes clan stands in contrast to the Sartoris family. Sartoris, 
itself, is an anagram for aristocrat. Faulkner says of the name Sartoris, 
“there is death in the sound of it, and a glamorous fatality, like silver pen- 
nons downrushing at sunset, or a dying fall A horns along the road to Ron- 
cevaux.” Sartoris (New York, 1951), p. 380 


22 “Proverbial Snopeslore,” ‘Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin, XXIV 
(Sept. 1958), 90. 
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I. O., whose name is also suggestive of a man of devious ways, 
exists as a pseudo-schoolmaster, who “had a demagogue’s capacity 
for using people to serve his own appetities, all clouded over with 
a veneer of culture and religion; the very names of his two sons, 
Byron and Virgil, were not only instances but warnings.”!* His 
other children include Bilbo and Vardaman, twins named for two 
Mississippi racists ; and Montgomery Ward Snopes, a cheap fake, 
who almost drove Gavin Stevens to distraction by operating a new 
kind of American canteen in France during World War I, a can- 
teen that had great popularity among troops, since its commodity 
was woman-flesh. 


Wallstreet Panic, although not technically a Snopes, is a good 
worker, a partner in a wholesale grocery business and a man who 
said when he got the chance to go to school, “I want to learn how 
to count money.” 


Lump Snopes, originally named Launcelot Snopes by his mother, 
who died while giving birth to him, is by nature a lecher who, says 
V. K. Ratliff, will prey on the Negro girls who come into the store 
for a small purchase and who pay in something other than coin, 
since they believe that it is the thing to do, not for pleasure but 
just “to get out the door again.”’* Lump’s double name—Lump, 
Launcelot—contrasts two different lechers in two different ages. 

Mink Snopes is my last example. Mink, who seems “to be a 
different kind of Snopes like a cotton-mouth is a different kind of 
snake,”’!® lives like an animal, ambushes like an animal. He earned 
his living, he says, “still scratching dirt to keep alive.” He “walked 
a sidling, deadly almost deferential way.” He creeps among the 
undergrowth like a predator, and in a blind animal frenzy kills 
his man. Mink’s children scuttle like the wild litter that they are, 
crouch like shivering little animals, “hurry across the yard, sound- 
less and incorporeal in the dusk,” and huddle for safety against 
their mother, All the images used to describe Mink’s actions em- 
phasize his animal qualities, 


The Snopes family, in Faulkner’s terms, has names that struc- 
ture a world of Yahoo self-interest, animal instinct, and mechanical 
rote learning. 


3 The Town (New York, 1957), p. 41. 
% The Hamlet (New York, 1940), p. 165. 
8 Ibid., p. 92. 
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VI 


In A Fable appears a quality that is found often in Faulkner’s 
other novels, but not to the extent that it permeates this novel. 
Here, he hesitates to give names to his characters, a namelessness 
that somehow gives a universal quality to the character before he 
is named, There is a reason. Faulkner wishes to make concrete 
the “anonymity’s absolute whose nameless faceless mass’””?* endures, 
not in labels but as individuals who also stand and wait. This 
mass, he says, “owned nothing in fact save a reversion in endur- 
ance without hope or betterment nor any spur of pride,” such 
as is found in the great family of name. The very namelessness 
is “like a sort of immortality” all its own. More than once, Faulk- 
ner has created characters who are nameless orphans: Joe Christ- 
mas, General Gragnon, Thomas Sutpen (“a nameless man”). These 
are central characters whose actions embody some major conflict 
within society. They are the fields in which the pitched battles of 
the eternal verities are fought. 

In A Fable the members of the regiment that mutinied were 
merely faces as they looked down, like transported cattle, from 
the bed of the trucks. In the movement, the passing, they looked 
“curiously identical, not despite the fact that each had an indi- 
viduality and a name, but because of it; identical not because of an 
identical doom, but because each carried into that mutual doom a 
name and an individuality, and that most complete privacy of all: 
the capacity for that solitude in which every man has to die,’’** 
and in which the label is only that of Everyman and also Each 
Man, for Each Man enters into that valley alone, yet paradoxically 
with Everyman. 


VII 


Faulkner’s concern with names, though not unique in literature, 
occurs with perhaps more frequency and more meaning than can 
be found in the works of most novelists. When his names structure 
an action successfully, they add to the richness and depth of the 
novel, as in Absalom, Absalom! and As I Lay Dying, where the 
names are subtly subordinated to the main themes, 

% 4 Fable, p. 242. 


* Ibid. 
% [bid., p. 14. 
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In Sanctuary, Light in August, and perhaps The Sound and the 
Fury, Faulkner has used the device of allegorical names. This 
does not mean, however, that these novels are allegories. To state 
that they are allegories is to oversimplify the elusive quality of 
Faulkner’s irony. Nevertheless, the use of Temple Drake as the 
“heroine” of a novel named Sanctuary and of Red for the name 
of the lover obtrudes on the plausibility of the action.’ 

The characters in Light in August are transparent stereotypes : 
Joe Christmas, Percy Grimm, Gail Hightower, Bobbie Allen, Jo- 
anna Burden. With such names, the characters live only as shadows 
on a scrim, since their names have already typed them, although 
Faulkner’s irony makes the action complex rather than like that 
of a modern Pilgrim’s Progress, but it may be like that too. 

The names of the four children in The Sound and the Fury 
are rather too heavily weighted with allegorical significance. This 
novel is constructed so well, however, that the names do not ob- 
trude. Still, the names characterize their owners. Caddy carries 
connotations that characterize her as lacking in respect for “honor” 
and tradition. The name is so important that it also alludes 
through puns, images, and mistaken identity to almost all the 
action. Benjamin, or Benjy, the final name of the idiot, carries 
with it connotations of the Jewish outcast. Quentin represents 
somewhat too openly the name of a romantic, idealistic person, 
while Jason, ironically carrying the name of the classical Jason, 
whether intentionally or not, plainly represents a money-seeking 
miser.° 

These strictures, however, are quibbles in face of the intricacy 
of the themes and actions of the novels. The names fit into the 
themes and strengthen them. Family life in the South still has a 
great deal of coherence, and names there have prestige and mean- 
ing. By working out of a tradition that names seriously, Faulkner, 
who does more than hold a mirror up in the roadway in order to 


” Excessive allegorizing of names seems to occur in “Justice” and “The 
Bear,” where Faulkner uses Sam Fathers as the name of the teacher-hunter- 
father, a man with the blood of three races in him. The boy in “The Bear” 
has the name of Isaac. See Malin, p. 71, for a discussion of the suggestive 
associations in these names. Minor characters having type names carrying 
degrees of allegorical literalness include, among many others, Quick, Adam, 
Eve, Job, Samson, Best, Handy, Birdsong, Dukinfield, J. A. Prufrock, Knee- 
land, and Redlaw. 

* A close criticism of the names in The Sound and the Fury is made by 
Joseph M. Backus, note 1, above. 
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catch the passing scene, uses names to illuminate some of the 
complex shadows surrounding the blurred edges of life. He desig- 
nates his literary ghosts in the world of Yoknapatawpha County 
with the flesh and blood of the past, by giving them names that 
recalled some of the awesome nouns out of the past and placing 
them in the present where their old connotations, sometimes shock- 
ingly so, live again in a new context. He, like Adam, did not name 
frivolously. He named and still names with the fierceness and 
intensity of the great creative spirit that he is. 
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I 


Ww is it that in the history of fiction in the West there is 
no example of a great religious novel? The answer is clear 
enough: the genre does not exist. There are no religious novels 
per se. The imaginative writer of fiction feels an inescapable ob- 
ligation to report and interpret the totality of human experience, 
life in all its vicissitudes and variety. Religion is certainly a noble 
and vital part of life, but it is only a part. The novelist who sets 
out, with whatever righteous motives, to make it appear the whole 
of life is distorting, if not falsifying, his material. Whether he 
knows it or not, in his efforts to edify and convert he is betraying 
his mission as an artist. In concentrating on what he believes to 
be the all-important message of redemption, he allows the living 
reality and complex truth of the art of fiction to escape him. 

That is why novels written with too insistent a religious purpose 
in mind generally fail to achieve their purpose. Did Tolstoy, after 
his conversion, produce a great work of fiction that could be com- 
pared with War and Peace? Or, to take a more recent example, 
did Aldous Huxley’s contribution as a novelist gain in depth and 
power after he became a disciple of the perennial philosophy? On 
the contrary, his novels became more diffuse, abstract, hortatory, 
evangelical in content. Like Tolstoy, he turned preacher and ceased 
to be in artistic command of his material. 

Art, in short, abhors dogma. The artist who is preoccupied with 
doctrine, religious or political or moral, suffers a serious, if not 
fatal, decline in sensibility. His imagination is curbed by the im- 
perative need to believe, the need to proclaim, in all its doctrinal 
purity, the gospel that saves. Like Tolstoy in the later stages of 
his spiritual development, he is so much concerned with the task 
of turning mankind aside from the paths of evil that he becomes 
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impatient with the technical and structural requirements of his art. 
The imagination is progressively curbed by the operations of the 
theologizing intellect. Instinct, passion, feeling (except that which 
relates to religious belief), the power of sensuous observation, 
uncensored insight into the complexities and contradictions of the 
human soul, these elements are eliminated by the imagination as 
it hardens in the procrustean frame of dogmatic faith. 

Yet there are novels that are profoundly religious in content 
without ceasing to be novels, and it is these that merit profound 
critical consideration. How are they constructed? What is the 
secret of their enduring appeal? In these works, religion is pre- 
sented as experience, as spiritual conflict, as vision and aspiration, 
struggle and suffering, not as codified theology. What we get is a 
convincing and comprehensive picture of life in all its irreducible 
mystery ; we behold how the force of earthly instincts is locked in 
battle with the longings of the spirit to reach the absolute; we wit- 
ness the never-ending conflict, unsparingly portrayed, between 
the divine and the diabolical, good and evil. In brief, the novelist 
attempts to delineate all the irrational and refractory elements of 
human existence. If he is devoutly religious, his convictions will 
undoubtedly influence his depiction of characters, his interpretation 
of the web of experience; but even in doing so his fidelity to the 
imaginative truth will not desert him, for if he remains aware of 
man’s consuming need for God he is also steadily aware of the 
mischief that is wrought by the Devil, who walks the earth in mul- 
tifarious disguises. He is also aware of the pervasiveness of evil 
as well as the hunger after righteousness. Thus, as he probes into 
the mind and heart of his dramatis personae, as he focuses his 
gaze on the storm-swept arena of life, he must of necessity reveal 
not only the fervors of faith but also the agonies of doubt. In 
order to do justice to his theme, he must dwell on the compulsions 
of the unconscious, the potency of dreams, the mighty temptations 
of the flesh, the obstinate questionings of the logical intellect, the 
seductiveness of sin. Even his saints are, therefore, not altogether 
free from insidious traps set by the Devil and from fiendish blas- 
phemies which arise in the mind—who knows how ?—to defile the 
sanctity of faith. Hence, in those novels which deal effectively with 
the religious theme in all its paradoxical aspects, the writer strives 
to achieve a synthesis of affirmation and negation, light and dark- 
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ness, faith and doubt, spirit and flesh, good and evil, God and 
Nothingness. Saint and sinner, ascetic and lecher, mystic and 
sybarite, seem to have much in common. In Crime and Punish- 
ment, a harlot like Sonya, intensely religious in spirit, proves to 
be the means of converting a nihilist like Raskonikov to a contrite 
belief in Christ. 


II 


There can be no question about it: Dostoevski is the religious 
novelist par excellence. The lapse of time has not diminished the 
intrinsic greatness of his work. He is concerned with life in all 
its variousness and baffling complexity: the psychology of “double 
thoughts,” the surprising life of dreams, the seizures of the un- 
conscious, the hidden, treacherous depths and twists of the human 
personality. In such novels as The Idiot, Crime and Punishment, 
The Possessed, and The Brothers Karamazov Dostoevski paints 
with extraordinary insight the inner battle that is waged by those 
who embrace or reject the religious outlook. For all their spiritu- 
ality, Alyosha and Zossima in The Brothers Karamazov have 
heard the voice of the Devil, but these saintlike characters are 
actually subordinated in importance to a satanically obsessed nihil- 
ist like Ivan. If Dmitri Karamazov ecstatically believes in God 
despite his addiction to drink and his enslavement by passion, he 
lacks the brooding hostility toward God of a character like Ivan 
and his disciple, Smerdyakov. Similarly, in The Possessed, Shatov, 
the believer, gains our affection and respect for his essential good- 
ness of heart, but he is thrown in the shade by a tormented diabolist 
like Stavrogin ; and even Shatov, though he struggles hard to over- 
come his doubts, cannot achieve immediacy and completeness of 
faith. 

The Idiot, a study of the strange aberrations of love, illustrates 
Dostoevski’s favorite narrative techniques and some of his re- 
current motifs, Here we are introduced to Prince Myshkin, a hero 
who is an epileptic, a noble character endowed with childlike in- 
nocence and a Christlike capacity for self-sacrificing love and for- 
giveness. When Myshkin visits Rogozhin’s gloomy house and sees 
Holbein’s picture of Christ, who had just been removed from the 
cross, Rogozhin suddenly asks him if he believes in God. It is at 
this point in the story that the religious motif enters. For Rogozhin 
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loves to stare at the Holbein painting, the one which, as Myshkin 
declares, might make some people lose their faith; and that is 
precisely the effect it has on Rogozhin. Myshkin relates stories 
which describe dramatically the contradictions that faith can gen- 
erate, particularly the case of a peasant who believes so thoroughly 
in God that he prays as he commits a murder. Myshkin declares 
that the essence of religious feeling does not come under any sort 
of reasoning. 

To be sure, The Idiot is not a religious but a psychological novel 
that explores the destructive passion of love; yet this work is in- 
dispensable for a knowledge of Dostoevski the novelist, his clair- 
voyant understanding of the human heart, his insight into the 
operations of the unconscious and the irrationality of love, par- 
ticularly his brilliant pre-Freudian defense of the value of the 
creative visions born of disease. For example, Dostoevski furnishes 
a vivid, meticulously detailed description of an attack of epilepsy: 
a minute before the seizure actually comes, Myshkin’s brain is 
illuminated and all his vital forces are wrought up to their highest 
pitch. Then comes the culmination, the second of supernal vision 
and numinous revelation of the highest form of existence. Myshkin 
recognizes that these are but the manifestations of disease; but 
what does this matter if his condition lifts him to a height of ab- 
normal intensity, if he beholds a vision of cosmic harmony and 
enjoys an ineffable experience of timelessness? 


Myshkin had resolved to begin a new life on returning to his 
native land. Compassion constitutes the heart of his religious be- 
lief. “Compassion was perhaps the chief and perhaps only law of 
all human existence.” That is the theme central to Dostoevski’s 
religious faith. Like Myshkin, he felt a vast compassion for all 
those souls that wander lost in darkness. The favorite Doestoev- 
skian themes are embodied in this novel: the motivation for suicide, 
the corrupting power of money and materialism, the struggle to 
achieve faith in the face of atheistic science. 


Later on in the novel, Ippolit, a minor character suffering from 
consumption who has decided to take his own life, insists on read- 
ing his confession in public. In it he refers also to the Holbein 
painting that depicts unforgettably the infinite agony the Savior 
had endured before the crucifixion. Here is the face of a man only 
just removed from the cross, still bearing some signs of life. But 
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if this is the body and the face the disciples beheld when Christ 
was taken from the cross, how could they believe He would rise 
again? And why should Ippolit not commit suicide? Since he 
knew the sentence of doom that had been pronounced upon him, 
what religious obligations could possibly hold him back? His 
consciousness had been kindled by a higher Power, and now it was 
condemned by that same Power to extinction. Why should he 
kneel humbly in prayer and praise the Force that is about to hurl 
him into the void? How can he believe that there is a Presence 
up above that will feel aggrieved by his refusal to go on living? 
His worthless life is probably needed as a sacrifice to complete 
the harmony, though he has no comprehension of how the forces 
that make up this harmony are arranged. Here is a minor character 
who wrestles in fear and trembling with the problem of religion. 
For despite everything, he cannot conceive that there is “no future 
life, no Providence,” even though he cannot grasp the incompre- 
hensible. But why, he cries out, this perverse insistence on faith 
that is submissive, on belief that is separated from reason, on piety 
that is shot through with humility? Why ascribe our finite, human 
ideas to God? But if it is impossible for man to understand the 
ways of God, then why must Ippolit be required to answer for 
what is beyond understanding? 

Myshkin is the impassioned mouthpiece of Dostoevski’s Slavo- 
phil views, vehemently denouncing Roman Catholicism as un- 
christian and irreligious, as worse than atheism. Heatedly Myshkin 
argues: “Atheism only preaches a negation, but Catholicism goes 
further: it preaches a distorted Christ, a Christ calumniated and 
defamed by themselves, the opposite of Christ! It preaches the 
Antichrist. . . .” Having taken over worldly power, Catholicism 
in its political absolutism simply represents the continuation of the 
Western Roman Empire. It is willing to sacrifice the precious gift 
of faith for the sake of wielding secular power. Atheism arose 
as a recoil from this lying, irreligious cult, the deadly spiritual 
impotence of this worldly Church. Myshkin insists that this is not 
a theological question. Socialism springs from Catholicism, from 
the moral despair of people hungry for the bread and wine of 
faith. It is the Russian Christ who must save the world. Russian 
intensity is what is needed, for the Russian soul inevitably rushes 
to extremes. If a Russian becomes an atheist, “he’s sure to clamor 
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for the extirpation of belief in God by force, that is, by the sword.” 
All these discussions of atheism and the Russian Christ are not 
introduced gratuitously ; they are an integral part of the dramatic 
action in the novel. 


Not that Dostoevski is a consummate craftsman in fiction; he is 
at times capable of composing scenes that border on the melo- 
dramatic. In this connection, one recalls the scene in Crime and 
Punishment in which Raskolnikov kneels before Sonya the prosti- 
tute or,amore flagrant case, the scene in which the suitor of Douania 
attempts to revenge himself upon Raskolnikov by placing a one- 
hundred rouble bill on Sonya and accusing her of the theft. Despite 
these lapses in taste, Crime and Punishment remains continuously 
absorbing, particularly in its delineation of Raskolnikov’s state of 
mind before and after the murder. The reader watches the fierce 
struggle that goes on within him between intellect and conscience, 
Nietzschean pride and Christian ethics. Raskolnikov, after com- 
mitting the murder, crosses over the border line that separates the 
normal from the abnormal; he dwells in a private universe of 
fantasy and dreams, brooding everlastingly on his idée fixe, setting 
himself apart from and above the ruck of mankind, rejecting all 
moral obligations, following to the limit the philosophy of the 
superman. He does not draw back from the terrible consequences 
of his philosophy ; yet he cannot conquer his haunting, inexplicable 
sense of guilt. Within him, as he seeks to justify his crime, rages 
the battle between head and heart, conscience and reason, logic and 
morality, God and the negation of God. 


The novel takes a new turn with the entrance of Svidrigailov. 
Here is a depraved character, beyond good and evii, who loves to 
engage in metaphysical discussions about God, ghosts, immortality, 
the uncanny power displayed by the sick organism for catching 
glimpses of another world. Svidrigailov is obsessed with the theme 
of a future life. Why must eternity be represented as beyond hu- 
man conception? Why can it not be a small, confined place, “black 
and grimy and spiders in every corner” ? That is how he pictures it 
at times. That is how he would have shaped it. Eternity reflects the 
mind of the conceiver. 


In the meantime, Raskolnikov leads a nightmarishly tormented 


ees ” 


existence under a nervous compulsion to confess, but his “idea 
holds him back. He labors under the curse of those who have been 
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cast out of God’s mercy. He does not believe—that is the burden 
of punishment he must bear. But after torturing Sonya with his 
doubts, he suddenly bends down before and kisses her foot. He 
does not bow down to her, but to all the suffering of humanity. 
Unlike the modern naturalistic novelist who tries to remain in- 
visible behind the scenes, Dostoevski does not hesitate to comment 
on the course of action; and his illuminating comments make us 
understand the nature of the malady from which Raskolnikov is 
suffering, his overweening reliance on reason, his love of the ab- 
stract, the sheer cruelty of his intellectual approach to life. Com- 
pared with Sonya, who is all feeling, all sensibility, all compassion, 
he appears in a poor light indeed. And it is Sonya who saves him 
from the abyss; it is Sonya who, by setting him an example of 
selfless devotion to others, brings him back to humanity. 


In his talk with Sonya, Raskolnikov, curious about her spiritual 
resources, asks her what God does for her. It is then, overcome 
with emotion, that she turns on him, He does not deserve an 
answer ; nevertheless, she tells him that God does everything. Here 
is the clue that explains the mystery of her life: how she could 
be steeped in vice and not be corrupted with it. Faith—that is her 
way out. Despite his disbelief in God, he begs her to read from the 
New Testament. As he makes the request, he asks himself if he is 
going mad. This religious mania, he tells himself, is catching. He is 
a victim of impulses that run counter to his Nietzschean philosophy 
of freedom. 


Yet he cannot hold back his desire to confess to Sonya, for he 
needs her forgiveness. In killing the old woman, what had he done 
but simply rid the world of a useless creature, a louse? He had 
displayed the daring of those supermen who took what they wanted 
from life and overrode all scruples of conscience. It is then that 
Sonya condemns him: “You turned away from God and God has 
smitten you, has given you over to the devil.”’ She is aghast at this 
confession of a crime that was committed gratuitously. Who has the 
right to kill? In his agony Raskolnikov cries out that he did not 
murder the old woman: he killed himself. Sonya bids him go and 
stand at the cross-roads and bow down and first kiss the earth 
and publicly proclaim his crime ; then God would restore him to life. 


Raskolnikov does so. Then he turns himself over to the police, 
but his penance is not yet complete because his heart must be 
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cleansed. What troubles his conscience as he serves his sentence 
in Siberia is not a sense of guilt but the fact that he had come to 
grief through a blunder. He still saw nothing to live for. Wherein 
was he wrong in his reasoning? What is crime? Those who succeed 
in their bold undertaking are honored and called right. There was 
the source of his criminality: he had failed and he had confessed. 
At last he comes to perceive that the intellect had led him to ruin. 
And it is love, Sonya’s love, that is the means of his resurrection. 
“Life had stepped into the piace of theory and something quite 
different would work itself out in his mind.” 


Ill 


Though The Possessed is, strictly speaking, a “political” novel, 
it contains a great deal of material that has a close bearing on the 
religious problem. For example, we meet Kirillov, the apostle of 
the salvationary philosophy of suicide, who is searching for the 
reasons why men are afraid to kill themselves. He is bent on un- 
masking the cunning deceptions of nature which make people love 
life. Once man grows indifferent to whether he lives or not, he 
will himself become a god and God will be dethroned. In short, 
God does not exist; but, as Kirillov adds cryptically, “He is.” For 
him God is “the pain of the fear of death,” but once the pain and 
terror are conquered man will rise to the status of godhood. The 
annihilation of God will usher in a new era of history, the apothe- 
osis of the man-god. The man who dares to kill himself and there- 
by assert his will to freedom is God. Like Dostoevski, a mono- 
maniac on the subject of faith, he confesses, “God has tormented 
me all my life.” 

The story of The Possessed highlights the wretchedness and 
folly of the human situation, the masks that people wear, their 
vanities and obsessions ; but it also throws into relief the religious 
passion of these Russian characters, their high-strung idealism, 
their fanaticism. It sounds one of Dostoevski’s favorite themes— 
that the Russian masses, chosen of God, will redeem the world. 
Shatov recalls the gospel Stavrogin had once preached, that the 
Russian people were the one “god-bearing” people on earth, “des- 
tined to regenerate and save the world in the name of a new God.” 
Stavrogin had even declared that “a man who was not orthodox 
could not be Russian.” Furthermore, he had told Shatov “that if 
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it were mathematically proved to you that the truth excludes Christ, 
you’d prefer to stick to Christ rather than the truth”’—a statement 
strikingly familiar to a remark made in one of Dostoevski’s letters. 
Stavrogin had formerly preached with passion the doctrine that no 
nation was ever founded on science or reason. “The object of 
every national movement, in every people and at every period of 
its existence is only the seeking for its god, who must be its own 
god, and the faith in Him as the only true one. God is the syn- 
thetic personality of the whole people, taken from its beginning 
to its end.” 

This is the faith that has sustained and inspired all nations which 
have left their impress on the pages of history. A great people 
thus takes on a messianic role of leadership. This is the Slavo- 
philic mysticism that Shatov had rapturously imbibed from the 
lips of Stavrogin. He wonders whether Stavrogin is an atheist 
now. Perhaps he was one then. Shatov recalls the curious expres- 
sion Stavrogin had once used: “To cook your hare you must first 
catch it, to believe in God you must first have a God.” There is the 
obsession that believers and nihilists alike suffer from in this 
fascinatingly complex novel so that revolution and religion, faith 
in God and militant atheism, are shown to be closely interrelated. 
To destroy without conscience, to kill without remorse, one must 
first shatter all faith in God. When Stavrogin, whose personal 
tragedy is that he cannot believe or disbelieve, presses home his 
question and asks Shatov whether he has caught his hare, the 
latter begins to tremble with anger. “I only wanted to know,” says 
Stavrogin, “do you believe in God, yourself?” Shatov’s feverish 
reply betrays the desperation in his religious quest. “I believe in 


Russia. . . . I believe in her orthodoxy. . . . I believe in the body 
of Christ. . . . I believe that the new advent will take place in 
Russia. ... I believe... .” But Stavrogin refuses to be put off with 


equivocal answers. Does Shatov believe in God? It is then Shatov 
defiantly declares: “I. . . I will believe in God.” 


The Possessed sharply defines for us a number of individualized 
characters, especially the nihilists of the period who are dedicated 
to the overthrow of morality and religion. If there is no God, then 
there are no moral obligations and the end justifies the means. 
Dostoevski brilliantly shows how the denial of God by the Russian 
revolutionists of the nineteenth century leads them inevitably into 
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crime so that The Possessed is actually a religious as well as 
political novel. What Dostoevski is principally interested in demon- 
strating is that the breakdown of Stavrogin, which drives him to 
suicide, is due to the lack of meaning and purpose in his life, his 
inability either to believe or utterly disbelieve. As Kirillov puts it: 
“if Stavrogin has faith, he does not believe that he has faith. If he 
hasn’t faith, he does not believe that he hasn’t.” 

Kirilllov is at least more consistent, more truly “possessed.” He 
has found his faith, which rests on a simple argument: “If there 
is no God, then I am God.” A religious mystic, he regards Christ 
as the Man who was the loftiest of all those who walked the earth, 
but if Nature did not spare Him, then all existence is a foul lie and 
there is nothing to live for. Kirillov will open the gates of salva- 
tion for all mankind. He is resolved to kill himself and thus abolish 
that fear of death which has been from the beginning of time the 
curse of man. “I can’t understand,” he says, “how an atheist could 
know that there is no God and not kill himself on the spot. To 
recognize that there is no God and not to recognize at the same 
instant that one is God oneself is an absurdity, else one would 
certainly kill himself.” That is the secret of his “religious” ob- 
session, the madness of his inverted belief. The way in which the 
plot of The Possessed is finally unraveled is relatively unimpor- 
tant compared to the mighty scenes in which Dostoevski portrays 
the struggle his revolutionary conspirators wage against God. In 
this work he analyzes with masterly insight the excruciating 
dilemma of characters who must face life in a universe that they 
believe (and how can they believe their negation?) is emptied 
of God. 


IV 


In Dostoevski’s fiction the religious struggle is fused organically 
with the substance and structure of the story. It is presented as 
action in terms of dramatic conflict so that the religious experience 
emerges in all its complexity and baffling mysteriousness. If Dos- 
toevski is religious in his intuitions, it still remains true that no 
other writers of fiction, not even the most militant naturalists of 
the twentieth century, men like Gorky and Artzybashef, have 
given such a vivid and imaginatively convincing portrayal of the 
drama of doubt, the torments of the nonbeliever, the tragedy of 
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the nihilist. This is particularly true of Dostoevski’s greatest work, 
The Brothers Karamazov. 


The father, Fyodor Karamazov, a dissolute, sensual buffoon, 
permits his youngest son Alyosha to join the monastery; but he 
insolently proceeds to point out the contradictions inherent in the 
religious outlook. How, he asks, could there be hooks in hell, the 
place to which he is sure he will be consigned when he dies? And 
if there are no hooks in hell, since there is no ceiling to which they 
can be attached, and he will not be dragged down to this region 
of damnation, then there is no justice in the world. But Alyosha, 
who is no sickly, otherworldly mystic, knows that the desire to 
believe disposes one to believe. He is a seeker after the truth, and 
in order to achieve his goal he is willing to undergo the most 
strenuous discipline. “As soon as he reflected seriously he was 
convinced of the existence of God and immortality, and at once 
he instinctively said to himself: ‘I want to live for immortality, 
and I will accept no compromise.’ In the same way, if he had 
decided that God and immortality did not exist, he would at once 
have become an atheist and a socialist.” 


In describing “the miracles” that Father Zossima performs for 
the sick and the afflicted, Dostoevski is well aware of “the natural,” 
psychological explanations that can be given; and he does not 
deny that possibly it is so. It is the belief in the efficacy of the 
sacrament that makes the miracle come to pass, and Father Zos- 
sima depends on the power of faith. God, he preaches, is infinite 
love; and there is no sin that He is not ready to forgive. When 
he is asked how one is to prove faith, he replies that there is no 
way of proving it, though one can be convinced. How? By the ex- 
perience of active love, a love that calls for fortitude, discipline, 
and sacrifice. 

Ivan is the dialectician who represents the spirit of negation. 
He is of the opinion that the belief in immortality underlies and 
conditions Christian love. Were that faith destroyed, nothing would 
henceforth be immoral. Once faith in God and immortality is 
ended, then egoism, even crime, becomes rational and honorable, 
indeed inevitable. If there is no immortality, then man is under 
no compulsion to lead a life of virtue. As Alyosha intuitively 
realizes, Ivan is tormented by a terrible doubt. He can find no 
answer to the religious questions that plague him. 


—— 
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It is clear that for Dostoevski, the artist as well as the man, 
there is only one question of supreme importance: Is there a God? 
If so, is there a life after death? He is not concerned with overt 
preachment or the niceties of theological doctrine. In The Brothers 
Karamazov the religious issue is projected with poignant psycho- 
logical insight in terms of the struggle that goes on within the 
mind and heart of the major characters. Dmitri, unlike Ivan, is no 
logician ; a Karamazov at heart, he plunges headlong into ruin, but 
in the very depths of degradation he raises a hymn of praise to 
God : “Though I may be following the devil, Iam Thy Son, O Lord, 
and I love Thee. . . .” What he cannot either understand or en- 
dure is the contradiction “that a man of lofty mind and heart 
begins with the ideal of the Madonna and ends with the ideal of 
Sodom. What’s still more awful is that a man with the ideal of 
Sodom in his soul does not renounce the ideal of the Madonna. 
. ..” Within the soul of man God and the Devil are locked in 
combat. Dostoevski’s sinners are not irremediably wicked. The 
most infamous libertine is smitten with the desire for purity, the 
craving for goodness, even as he knows that in the end he will 
succumb to the wily temptations of the Devil. Nevertheless, he 
experiences the yearning, religious in essence, to reach out toward 
a better life, to come closer to God. No one, not even Father Zos- 
sima or Alyosha, is exempt from the struggle between saintliness 
and sensuality, purity and passion, self-indulgence and renunciation. 
It is the unsparing honesty of Dostoevski’s portrayal of character, 
the imaginative depth of his creative vision, his awareness of the 
power of evil and of all the cogent arguments that reason can 
muster against the affirmation of faith in God—it is all this that 
makes The Brothers Karamazov such a profoundly “religious” 
novel. 


In one scene, the father asks Ivan point blank if there is a God 
or not. Ivan replies that there is no God, whereas Alyosha quietly 
insists that there is. The following passage furnishes a fine ex- 
ample of Dostoevski’s dramatically effective method of handling 
the enormously difficult problem of religious faith. 


“Tvan, and is there immortality of some sort, just a 
little, just a tiny bit?” 

“There is no immortality either.” 

“None at all?” 
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“None at all.” 

“There’s absolute nothingness then. Perhaps there is , 
just something? Anything is better than nothing!” 

“Absolute nothingness.” 

“Alyosha, is there immortality ?” 

“There is.” 

“God and immortality?” 

“God and immortality. In God is immortality.” 

“H’m! It’s more likely that Ivan’s right. Good Lord! 
to think what faith, what force of all kinds, man has 
lavished for nothing, on that dream, and for how many 
thousands of years. Who is laughing at man? Ivan! For 
the last time, once for all, is there a God or not? I ask 
for the last time!” 

“And for the last time there is not.” 

“Who is laughing at mankind, Ivan?” 

“It must be the devil,” said Ivan, smiling. 

“And the devil? Does he exist?” 

“No, there’s no devil either.” 

“It’s a pity. Damn it all, what wouldn’t I do to the 
man who first invented God! Hanging on a bitter aspen 
tree would be too good for him.” 

“There would have been no civilization if they hadn’t 
invented God.” ’ 


Here is a scene of action in the form of dialogue that fits in ad- 
mirably with the planned structure of the novel, affording the 
kind of insight into each of the principal characters that will later 
explain the tragedy that befalls the Karamazov family. Dostoevski 
makes it clear that there is nothing surprising in the fact that this 
wretched reprobate dwells so persistently on the question of the 
existence of God. He, too, has his lonely moments of terror, his 
nightmarish fear of death. Though Dmitri attacks him physically, he 
confesses—and not without good reason—that he is more afraid of 
Ivan, At one point in the story, Alyosha confesses that he is at 
heart a Karamazov, “And perhaps I don’t even believe in God.” 





It is Ivan, however, who is obsessed with the question of j 
whether life is worth living if there is no God and no immortality. 
Yet the biological instinct, the will to live at all costs, is stronger 
than any principle of metaphysical negation; and it is this pas- | 
sionate attachment to life, regardless of everything, that is a 
definite family characteristic of the Karamazovs. Ivan’s confession 
reveals the contradictions which torment him; his mind clings } 
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stubbornly to life and yet craves the support of reason for its 
upsurge of animal faith. One problem absorbs him to the exclusion 
of everything else: the eternal question of the meaning of life, 
the question of whether God exists, the question of immortality. 
Ivan has long since made up his mind not to brood on these meta- 
physical enigmas. He has decided to accept but he cannot recon- 
cile himself to the world God created. With his finite mind he can 
comprehend neither God nor His creation; but it is God’s world, 
with its cruel imposition of suffering on the innocent, that he re- 
fuses in the last analysis to accept, even though he is fully aware 
that the world rests on absurdities. 

He demands that justice should reign on earth, that the works 
of God should conform to some intelligible principle of justifica- 
tion. The Promethean rebel turned nihilist, he cannot, iike Stavro- 
gin in this respect, either believe or disbelieve. The parable of the 
Grand Inquisitor, which Ivan once composed, reveals the satanic 
deviousness of his mind. The Grand Inquisitor insists on deceiving 
the people with the myth of faith, holding up before them the 
mystery of God and the promise of immortality, though he knows 
they will find nothing beyond the grave but darkness and death. 
The secret of the Grand Inquisitor is simply that he does not be- 
lieve in God. But how, Alyosha asks, can Ivan go on living if he 
believes such dreadful things? With a cold smile Ivan replies: 
“There is a strength to endure everything.” Even though he en- 
tertains such beliefs, he can escape corruption by the Karamazov 
way, by the insight that if God is dead, then everything is lawful. 

It is the spiritual struggle of Ivan that constitutes the heart of 
the novel. Having cast off God, he begins to behold hallucinatory 
visions of the Devil. He cannot withstand the assaults of con- 
science. Was he guilty of instigating the murder with which 
Dmitri is falsely charged? Smerdyakov, who had become his 
disciple, reminds him of the doctrine Ivan had once preached, 
namely, that if there is no God there is no such thing as virtue. 
In his lonely bouts with the Devil, Ivan’s alter ego mocks all the 
philosophical arguments he had once propounded. Even if there 
were a Devil—and that could be demonstrated—that would still 
not prove the existence of God. And the Devil, when Ivan violently 
asks him whether there is a God, replies that he does not know. 
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V 


Therein lies the secret of Dostoevski’s greatness as a novelist: 
the artistic skill and uncompromising integrity with which he pre- 
sents mutually antagonistic facets of character—humility and pride, 
hatred and love, negation and affirmation, logic and intuition, faith 
and blasphemy. His narrative method derives from his belief that 
reason is not the aim and end of life, the clue to the meaning of } 
the universe. It is the intellect, a limited and decidedly inferior in- 
strument, that is the enemy of God. Christian in his inspiration 
and outlook, Dostoevski affirms the gospel of Christ but refuses 
to accept the mediation of the Church. Far from orthodox in his 
conception of faith, he is deeply preoccupied in his writing with 
the problem of evil, not as an abstract but an intimately personal ' 
issue. He knows that the Devil has his dwelling-place in the high 
places of the intellect and sits in baleful majesty on the throne of 
reason. The Devil tempts man with all the casuistical resources of 
logic. But if one denies God, then man is supreme and stands 
alone ; but how can one believe in man? In the figures of Kirillov, 
Ivan, and Stavrogin, Dostoevski shadowed forth the destructive 
myth of nothingness that is the only alternative left to godless 
man. Despite the basic religious convictions he holds, he handles 
the religious problem without ever succumbing to the vice of dog- 
matism. His novels, rooted in actuality, are instinct with the 
charged dynamism of the particular ; and it is his fidelity to sensory 
character of experience in all its diversity that lends powerful 
dramatic tension to his work. \ 

His religious intuitions inevitably penetrate the texture of his 
writing. He believed in the holy mission of Russia to save not only 
effete Europe but the whole world. He believed—and with cre- 
ative intensity—in the ideal embodied in the figure of Christ; yet 
he fiercely attacked the institution of the Catholic Church. That 
gives us the measure of the man. Though he longs to keep his faith 
pure, the artist in him cannot be pinned down to any single ortho- 
doxy. Though he proclaimed the virtue of self-sacrifice, the ideal 
of renunciation at the heart of Christianity, and tried to exemplify 
these ideals in his own life, his character exhibited many of the 
traits to be found in Ivan. His nihilists are guilty of Luciferian 
pride, and it is their pride that drives them to destruction. As 
André Gide points out in his study of Dostoevski, his heroes “in- 
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herit the Kingdom of God only by the denial of mind and will and 
the surrender of personality.” 

In the final analysis, it is not Dostoevski’s philosophy or his re- 
ligious beliefs that make him supreme but his imaginative gift as 
a novelist. The ideas contained in his novels are identified with the 
characters who share them. Dostoevski is no special pleader, no 
religious propagandist. Though he affirms the imperative need to 
believe despite the recalcitrance of reason and the absence of proof, 
he still maintains that everything must be questioned. Though he 
writes with a religious purpose in mind (he had once planned to 
compose a long novel called Atheism, which was the original con- 
ception of The Brothers Karamazov), his fiction is suffused with 
the living colors of reality in all their gradations. Tormented all 
his life long by the problem of the existence of God, he invariably 
pictures the religious life as a struggle, full of unresolved contra- 
dictions, Faith must be affirmed despite all the secular forces 
which seem to reduce it to absurdity. It is impossible to believe in 
God, and it is impossible not to believe: that is the dialectic of 
doubt in which his characters are trapped. There are no easy and 
assured triumphs of faith, and no miracles come to pass. The 
mystery remains. 











